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EXTRACTS PROM THE 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I 

The following pages contain a general summary 
oi a course of lectures on the Early History of the 
Bhagavata-Yaishpaya sect which I, in the capacity 
of a Post-Graduate teacher of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, delivered to my students 
during the session 1918-19. 

The plan and purpose of the lectures are stated 
at length in the Foreword, and they need no 
further comment in the Preface. But it may not 
be out of place to draw the attention, of. the reader 
to just one or two points which ought to be borne 
in mind in reading through- the book. 

First, it has not been my intention to 'write 
an exhaustive treatise on Early VaishnaVlitn. I 
have been chiefly concerned to indicate the lines 
oil which the future studies in the subject ought 
to proceed in order to form a clear idea of the 
development of the different aspects of the Vaish^ava 
religion and philosophy around the historical 
nucleus as supplied by the. life and teaching of 
Vasudeva Efishpa whose personality in its varied 
conception has been at the back of the reUgious 
aspirations of multitudinous sections of the Hindu 
community. In other words,' I have endeavoured 
to show that the huge fabric of the Vaishpava 
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religion of love and devotion was not based upon 
a mythical fancy of the poets, but has a truth in 
the personal history of Vftsudeva KfishQs which 
has been overshadowed by the stupendous growth 
of legends. 

* * « • 

Secondly, I have to confess that I have not 
been able to utilise fully the evidence of all the 
ancient Jaina and Buddhist records. 


Lastly, I have to say a word about the system 
of transliteration adopted in the following pages. 
The system followed is substantially the same as 
used in the Indian Antiquary. In quotations, 
however) the original spelling of proper names 
has usually been retained. 

I do not find words adequately to express my 
gratitude to the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts, who has never failed in the midst of 
his many oneroue duties to take interest in the 
progress of the work. 

Among my colleagues Dr. Barua and Mr. 
Chanda have placed me under deep obligation, the 
former by revising the proofs and offering some 
valuable suggestions, the latter by permitt ing me 
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raBFACB TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The task of revising* a ,work that deals- with 
any aspect of Ancient Indian history and civilisa- 
tion for a new edition is by no means an easy one. 
And the difficulties of the reviser are not lessened 
by the fact that a period of sixteen years intervenes 
between the first appearance of the volume in print 
and its reissue in 1936 — a period during which 
numerous treatises, notes and monographs on the 
subject have appeared in various publications. 
The writer of these j^ages is conscious of bis own 
limitations, of the fact that he has, in all probabi- 
lity, not been able to make full use of all these 
learned disquisitions. But he has endeavoured 
to the best of his ability to incorporate some of 
the more important results of recent research, 
especially in the domain of South Indian history 
and chronology, and has attempted a more incisive 
treatment of relevant epigraphs, notably the 
Ghosu^dl, Besnagar and .Mandasor inscriptions^ 
The author takes this opportunity of expressing 
his thanks to Sir George Grierson, Professors 
Keith, Schrader and Garbe, Mr. A; Govindacharya 
SvSmin and other scholars for having helped him 
with constructive criticism and suggestions. The 
revision of the text ha 9 necessitated a recasting of 
the Indexes. An attempt, has been made to supply' 
references that may be - useful to the student. 
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But it is possible that there nave been soEse 
important omissions. Errors, inaccuracies and 
misprints, both here and in the text, itself, may 
also have esca^ attention..* For all these short- 
comings the writer of these pages craves the 
indulgence of the reader. 

University op Calcutta, 

12th August, 1936. H. C. Baychauohuri. 
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to make use of the MatharS( Bh&gavata Insoription 
of the time of doiJSsa. The credit of discovering 
the name of V&sudeva in the China inscription 
of Yajila dri belongs to my pupil Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar. The indexes have been prepared by 
Messrs. H. C. Boy and P. C. Bagchi, my pupils. 

I 

January 2, 1920. H. C. Batchaudhubi. 
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Early History of the Vaishnava Sect 


FOREWORD 

“ The most important branch of Indian 
history,” says Vincent Smith, “ is the history of 
her thought.” “The soul of Hindu Civilisation,” 
says C. N. Krishna Swami Aiyar, “ is at once 
made out to be in the religious history of India.” 
“ The history of religion in India,” he adds, “ has a 
much larger meaning than it can have in connec- 
tion with the civilisation of any other country or 
nationality*” Hitherto the attention of In- 
dologists has been mainly engrossed by the mighty 
religious movements associated with the; names of 
Mahavira the Jina and Gautama the Buddha. 
Vaishpavism and other orthodox Indian creeds 
have received but scant attention at the hands of 
scientific historians. The prevailing ignorance 
with regard to Vaishnavism is rellected in such a 
widely read book of reference as Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary where Krishna is 
described as “ a deity in later Hindu Mythology.” 
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Whatever be the right kind of test in determining 
the importance of a religious system — ^the amount 
of the following, or the intrinsic worth of the 
system — Vaishnavism must be regarded as one of 
the most important religions of India. It was the 
religion of Heliodoros, of the Gupta Emperors, 
of Ramanuja, of Kavira, of Chaitanya and of 
Tukarama. It still counts as its votaries many 
among the teeming millions of India. It i& the 
religion which produced the Bhagavadyita, the 
songs of the Tamil Alvars, the splendid Paddvalls 
of raedisoval Bengal, and the Rdmacharitamanasa of 
TulasI Das. If Sir George Grierson is right India 
owes the preservation of the ideas of Bhakti and 
Prasada (loving faith and divine grace) to the 
Vaishnavas. Any endeavour which is meant to 
throw light on the story of the rise and expansion 
of this important religion cannot but be of great 
use in reconstructing the history of our country. 
In his introduction to the Sutras of Apastamba * 
Dr. Biihler observes, “the earlier history of the 
ruranas, which as yet is a mystery, will only be 
cleared up when a real history of the orthodox 
Hindu sects, especially of the Sivites and Vish- 
nuites has been written.” The writer of the 
following pages has tried to present the materials 
for a connected history of Vaishnavism from the 
Vedic times to the age of the early Tamil A chary as 


* P. xxix, n. 
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who laid the foundation of the Sri Vaishvava 
school of wliich the greatest exponent was Bama^ 
nuja, the earliest of the celebrated mediseval 
Bhakti Reformers of India. 

Valuable information regarding this faith has 
been supplied by several eminent scholars, 
Western as well as Indian, e.g., Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, Weber,* Lorinser, Lassen, Muir, 
Buhler, Barth, Hopkins, Grierson, Garbe, Schrader, 
Nivedita, Macnicol, Keith, Vogel, Barnett, Hill, 
Carpenter, Eliot, Telang, Bhandarkar, Sukthan- 
kar, T. Rajagopala Chariar, S. K. Aiyangar, 
Govindacharya Swamin, Dr. Seal, Bankimchandra, 
R. P. Chanda and others. The author has con- 
sulted their works and the following books and 
journals, viz., the Jiig Veda, the Aitareya and 
the Saiapatha Ihdhmanas, the Ghhdndogya, Katha 
and Svetd^valara Upanishads, the Taittiriya 
Aranyaha, tlie Nirukla of Yaska, the Ashtddhydyi 
of Pdnini, the Mahdhhdshya of Patanjali, the 
Sutras of Bodlifiyana, the Mahdhhdrata including 
the translations by P, C. Ray and M. N. Dutt, 
the Matsya, Vdiju, Vishnu and Bhdgavata Purdnas, 
the Ahirhudhnya Samhifd, the Harsha-Gharita 
and the Kddamhari of Bana, Sankara’s CommenT 
tary on the Sutras of Biidarayana, the Buddhist 
Sit Has and Jdtahas, the works of Asvaghosha, the 
Jaina Sutras, the Journal of the Pboyal Asiatic 
Society, the Vienna Oriental Journal, the Indian 
Antiqiiiirii, the Epigraphia Indica, tlit Corpus 
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Inscriptionum Indicarum, Macdonell and Keith’s 
Vedic Index, Sorrensen’s Index of Names in the 
\dahdbhdrata and other works references to which 
will be found in the following pages. In pre- 
paring these lectures the author has been mainly 
guided by the evidence of archaeology, remembering 
the famous dictum of Colebrooke : ' ''In the 
scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, and 
even for the modern, history of the Hindu race, 
importance is justly attached to all genuine monu- 
ments and especially inscriptions on stone and 
metal.” He has also made use of literature to 
which an early date can be assigned, and which is 
comparatively free from late interpolations, viz., 
(i) Pre-Buddhistic Vedic literature, (ii) ancient 
works to which a date in a definite epoch can be 
assigned, e.g., the Artka-lSastra attributed to 
Eautilya, the MahahhSshya of Patanjali, the 
Indika of Megasthenes, the works of A^vaghosha, 
etc., and (iii) works on Vasudeva free from any 
Vaisbnava bias, e.p., the Ghaia Jataka and the 
ULlarddhyayana Sutra. The epics and the PurSnas 
have been utilised very sparingly because of the 
numerous interpolations they contain and the 
uncertainty of their chronology. 

In bis first lecture the author has tried to draw 
a distinction between the worship of Urukrama- 
Vishnu which is as old as the Rig Veda, and the 


1 Essays, Voi. II, p. 213. 
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Bhakti religion known as Vaish^avism. He then 
tries to show that this Bhakti religion is not a 
plagiarism from Christianity, but owes its origin 
to Vasudeva. 

He next tries to prove the correctness of the 
tradition that the true Vasudeva was Efishna, the 
famous prince of the Vfishni family of Mathura. 
In doing this he has attempted to demonstrate the 
unsoundness of the following theories, viz. : — 

(1) That the true Vasudeva, i.e., the originator 
of Bhagavatism, was not the Esbatriya prince 
Ejrishna, the son of Vasudeva. 

(2) That Vasudeva, though a Eshatriya prince, 
is not to be identified with Erishna. 

(3) That Vasudeva-Erishpa was a solar deity. 

(4) That Vasudeva-Eyishna was a tribal god. 

(5) That Vasudeva-Krishua was a vegetation 
deity. 

In his second lecture the author proceeds to 
reconstruct the true history of the life of Vasu- 
deva-Eyishpa from such historical data as are 
available, and points out that Krishna came into 
contact with Solar worship, and the doctrines 
wliich he learnt from a Solar priest were the 
foundations on which the superstructure of Bhaga- 
vatism was raised. Next follows the story of the 
spread of the new faith from its cradle in the 
valley of the Jumna. An attempt is made to show 
that the earlier BrahmaQical attitude towards the 
faith was one of hostility, but later on there was a 
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ooBibiiiatioii between Brahmanism and Bhagava- 
tiFftt probably owing to the Buddhist propaganda 
"if the Mauryas. As a result of this alliance 
isndeva was identified with the BrShmanic 
f^uds, Nariiyana and Vishnu. 

In his third lecture the author discusses the 
question of the relation of Bhagavatism to the 
following non-Brahmanical creeds, viz., Ajlvikisni, 
Jainism, Buddhism and Christianity. 

In his fourth lecture the author traces the 
fortunes of the Bbagavata religion from the first 
century A.D. to the time of the Tamil icharnas. 
It is suggested that the Saka and Ivusli^n 
sovereigns of Northern India were generally not 
friendly towards the religion of Vasudeva and this 
anti-BbSgavata attitude may have brought the 
foreign kings into conflict with the Vaishnava 
monarebs Chandra and the imperial Guptas. The 
Guptas did for Bhagavatism what Asoka had done 
for Buddhism. With the fall of the Guptas and 
the coming of the Huns Bhagavatism lost its 
predominance in Northern India, but it flourished 
in the Tamil country and finally Ramanuja and 
his followers restored it to the position it had held 
under the Guptas. 

Bhagavatism, like the religions of Mahavlra 
and Buddha, was the expression of a natural 
reaction from the sacrifice-ridden religion of the 
Br&hmanic period. The earliest teachers of this 
faith, while refraining from an open denunciation 
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of the Vidhi Yajfia or the ordinary Vedic sacrifice, 
propounded a new doctrine whicli laid emphasis, 
amqng other things, on Ahiwsd. Ahimsa is 
taught by the guru of Krishiiii Devakiputra in the 
Ghhandogya Upanishad.^ Vishnu, according to 
several Bhagavata texts, appeared as four sons of 
Dharma and Ahimsd^^ and his highest region 
{param padam) could only be reached by those 
who gave assurance of harmlessness to all 
creatures.” 

Abhayam sarva hhuiehhyo yo daddti mahipate 
Sn gachchhati param athunam 

Vifthvoh padamandmayam 

A recent writer^ considers the analogy suggest- 
ed to Buddhism and Jainism to be ‘superficial’ 
and opines that “there was an intervening 
Upanishadic period in which the formal sacrificial 
religion of the Brahmanas was being gradually 
replaced by a more intellectual theosophy, and 
that within this intellectual theosophy not only 
theistic but devotional tendencies were develop- 
ing,” It is, however, undeniable that 
Vasudevism, like the religions of the Sakya sage 
and the Jnatrika reformer, originated amongst a 
free clan outside the Brahraa^ical pale {Vrdtya 


' lii. 17. 4. 

2 Schrader, Inirodnclion to the Pailcaraira, p. 44. 

3 Mahabharata, zi. 7. 25. 

* Indian Historical Quarterly, 1931, p. 97. 
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according lo the Mnhahhrtrala)} It laid emphasis 
on moral traits rather than ritualistic observances, 
glorified gods, and heroes unknown to the Vedic 
pantheon, and centred round a personality that 
called forth the loving devotion of its followers 
which in due course fructified into Bkakti. Look- 
ed upon as heterodox by most of the people of the 
‘pale’ where the literature on Brahmanical 
ritual and theosophy was produced, the new faith 
nevertheless captured the imagination of the 
masses and produced a Holy Writ which was not 
the close preserve of a sacerdotal oligarchy but had 
a message even for the woman and the Sudra.~ 
As the first exponents of Bhagavatism find 
mention in one of the earliest Upanishads it is 
hardly correct to say that the theistic and devo- 
tional tendencies . noticeable in the younger 
Upanishads belong to a period which supervened 
between the Age of the Brahma^as and the dawn 
of the Bhagavata movement. It is rather the 
impact of new ideas radiating from the territories 
beyond “the fixed Middle Region” which leavened 
Brahmanic thought and gave it a ^ew orientation. 

The new faith that developed on the banks of 
the Jumna finally coalesced with a few BrShmani- 
cal and popular cults to form the great federation 
of religions known as Vaishpavisnl. The agencies 


I vii,141,16. 

* The Bhagavad-gitd, ix, 32 ; Brahma Putdna, 178, 186. 
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employed in effecting this union were the 
following : — 

(i) the VyUha doctrine in virtue of which 
Vasudevism united with Sa&karshana worship to 
form Bhagavatism ; 

(if) the doctrine of Avatdra which effected a 
synthesis between Bhagavatism and the cult of 
Yish^u-N&rayana and gave birth to Vaisbnavism ; 

(in) the Purusha-Prakriti theory in virtue of 
which the cult of Sri was engrafted on Yaishnav- 
ism. 

Just as the reaction against the old Yedic 
sacrifices gave birth to the intellectual movement 
of the Upanishadic Bishis and the religious move- 
ment of Krishna Yasudeva, so the attempted 
revival of the Kama-feandfl by the Purva-Mimdrhsd 
school was followed by the neo-Yedantic move- 
ment of Sattkaracharya and the neo-Bhagavatism 
of the Sri Yaishnava saints, the greatest amongst 
whom was Ramanuja. 


2 



LECTURE I 


Vaish¥avi8M and Vasudbva 

Vai8h9avisni is the name giveh to the Bhakti ^ 
religion which recognises VishQu, also called 
Bhagavat (the Blessed One), Purushottama (the 
Supreme Person), Ndrayaiifu, Hari as the sole God. 
He is defined as the Unborn (Aja), and the 
Eternal { 3 aivata). He is the Creator {Dh&ta), 
the embodiment ’of Immortality {Amritam), the 
Father and the Mother and the Eternal Preceptor 
of the universe 

Pita mats, cha sarvasya 
Jagatai idivato gumh>^ 

As occasion demands from time to time in' His 
infinite grace (prasida, anugraha) He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin, 
or His followers from trouble. The most perfect 
incarnations {avatdras) are those of BSma Daiarathi 
and Erishpa Y&sudeva. 


^ The Saif4ilyasutram, 1, 1, 2 defines Bhakti as Pardmrakii-iU9are» 
intense devotion to the Lord, i.e.» to God oonoeived of as personalt a 
Saviour worthy of tnist and ready to be gracions ” (c/. Hill» The Bhege- 
pod Glia, p. 60 : Mrinal Dasgnpta. IHQ, 1930, pp, 816, 822 If.). 

I Mbh. edited by ?• Tarkaratpa, zii, 884, 27. 
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Vishnu worship is as old as the 9ig Veda. 
Vishnu is, as is well known, one of the mani- 
festations of the sun. He envelops the earthy 
on every side with rays of light (mayukhaify).^ He 
is often mentioned along with the Adityas and is 
later reckoned as one of them.^ He represents the 
sun in its daily and yearly course." His fame rests 
on the three strides with which he crosses 
heaven : — 

Idam Vishnur vichakrame tredM nidadhe padam 
samulham asya pdmsure 
Trinipadd vichakrame Vishnurgopd addhhya^ 
ato dhanhani dhdrayan* 

“ Vishpu strode over this (universe); in three 
places he planted his step : (the world, or his step 
was) enveloped in his dust. VishQu the un- 
conquerable preserver, strode three steps, thereby 
maintaining fixed ordinances." " 

“ Three steps he made, the herdsman sure, 
Vishpu, and stepped across (the world)." " 

“There can be little doubt," says Wilson, 
“that the three steps, here referred to, are the 

^ fiiff Veda, vii, 99, 3. 

* See Rig Veda, r, 90, 9 ; vii, 39, 5 ; z, 65, 1 ; 141-3 ; A. V. zi, 6, 2 ; 
Sat. Br. zi7, 1. 1, 10; Wilson 'a introduction to the pig Veda SaiMiitd, 
Vol. I, p. zxviii and Dhagavad Ottd, z, 21. 

^ Haag's translation of the Aitareya Brdhmana, p. 1. n.« 

4 Pig Veda, i. 22, 17-18. 

t Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, IV, 2nd ed., cb. 2. 

Aeltptoiu o/ India, p. 67. 
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three periods of the sun’s course — his rise, cul- 
mination and setting.” It is expressly so stated 
by Aurpav&bha as explained by Burgftcharya in 
his commentary on the Nirukta.^ Mr. Jayaswal, 
however, thinks ‘ that Aurnavabha takes the verse 
”idam Vishfiur vichakrame tredha nidadhe 
padam” in the sense that Vishnu literally and 
physically in the past stepped over the earth, 
horizon and sky and ”in ascending (he stepped) 
at the Vishnupada on the GayS peak.” In the 
philosophy of the Taittinya Samhita the three 
places of Vishnu are not the two points of the 
horizon and the zenith, but the earth, air and the 
sky.* 

An ancient commentator, Sakapuni, understood 
the “three paces” to refer to the threefold mani- 
festation of light as fire on earth, as lightning in 
the atmosphere and as the sun in the sky. Muir says 
that the explanation of Arunavabha (as quoted and 
elucidated by Durgacharya) seems to satisfy best 
the idea of movement expressed in the description. 
On the other hand Keith points out that this 
interpretation is in flat . contradiction with the 
references of the Vedas to the nature of the high- 
est place of VishRu.* 

1 Wilson’s Introduction to the fig Veda Saikhita, Vol. T» p. xzziv; 
also p. 63. Cf, also Hang's Ait, Br,, p. 4. o. Mair, Original Sarukrit 
Teste, IV, vii. 

* Ind, Ant,, 1918, March, p. Q4. 

3 Hopkins, The Religione of India, p. 460. 

< Ktitb, Religion and Philosophy 6f the Veda, p. 108. 
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Colebrooke thought with Sayapa that the 

taking of three steps might have formed the 

groundwork of the Pauranik legend of the Dwarf 

Avatara: Wilson, however, remarked that it 
% 

might have been suggestive of the fiction; hut no 
allusion to the notion of Amtdras occurred in the 
Veda. As pointed out by Barnett ^ the old mythi- 
cal feature of the three imperishable’ steps of 
Vishuu acquires a new spiritual meaning in later 
times and the ‘three immortal steps’ that lead to 
heaven are interpreted in a Besnagar inscription of 
the second century B. C. as denoting dama, tyciga 
and apramada, self-control, renunciation and 
vigilance. 

In one Bigvedic passage Vishnu is called the 
germ of * Rita,’ Ritasya garhham ; ® where ‘ ^lita ’ 
may mean moral order or sacrifice. The idea is 
developed in later times. Vishnu also figures in 
the Veda as a leader in battle. He is specially 
praised with Indra, the two being looked upon as 
masters of the world.* His greatness is incon- 
ceivable, and he is revered under the title 
SipiviehUi ‘ meaning ‘clothed with rays of light ’ 
or ‘bald.’ He has three spaces, two called 
earthly, and one, the highest known only to him- 
self and visible only to Suris, apparently a class of 

^ Hindu Gods and Heroest p. 89. 
s fig Veda, i, 154» 4 
3 i. 156,3. 
i vi.69;vii.99. 

3 Tii, 100, 6. 
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specially favoured beings, “ like an eye fixed in 
the sky.” ' Vishiju’s highest place {parama pada) 
which is a realm {pathos, vastu) beyond ordinary 
mortal ken,* which ‘ man apprehends not, nor 
can the soaring winged birds pursue,’ * ‘ in 
which god-seeking men delight’ and to which 
poets pray that people may go to enjoy felicity, 
may be plausibly described as a realm of departed 
spirits.^ The later popularity of the deity, accord- 
ing to Hopkins, lies in the importance of his 
** highest place ” being the home of departed 
spirits, where he himself dwells, inscrutable. 
The blessed abode (paramam padam anamayam) 
of Vishnu becomes the goal of spiritual endeavour 
in later ages." 

It is clear that Vishnu was a great god even 
in the earliest Vedic times. But he was not 

regarded by anybody as the Sole God, or e.en 
as the greatest God. His inferiority to Indra 
appears even in the hymns devoted to his own 
glorification, and nothing better is said of him, in 
!l^ig Veda, i, 22, 19, than that "he is the worthy 
friend of Indra — Indrasya yujya^ sakha*' He 
is also ordered about by Indra ® : — 


1 i, 15.5, 5 ; vii, 99 ; i, 2-3, 20. 

* vii, 99, 1. 

1 ftig V*da, i, 165, 6. 

* i, 154, 6-6. 

S Ka\hopanuhad, i, 3, 9 ; Mbb. xi, 7. 25 ; GUa, ii, 61. 

* iv, 18, 11 ; Tiii, 89, 12. 
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** His mother inquired of the mighty Indra, 

* have these deities* deserted thee, my son ?’ Then 
Indra said, ‘Vishnu, my friend, (if thou) purpose 
slaying Vyitra, exert thy greatest prowess.'”* 
Vishnu strode his three steps by the energy of 
Indra.f 

In the later Vedic literature the position of 
Vishnu becomes more prominent. The Satapatha 
Brahmana relates with great fullness of detail the 
legend regarding the ‘three strides.’ It further 
represents Vishpu as the personification of sacri- 
fice. We have already seen that as early as the 
^igvedic age he was called the ‘germ of the 
sacrifice.’ “Vishfliu truly is the sacrifice, by 
striding (vi-kram) he obtained for the gods that 
all pervading power {vikranti) which now belongs 
to them. By his first step he gained this same 
(earth), by the second this aerial expanse, and 
by his last (step) the sky. And this same per- 
vading power Vishuu, as the sacrifice, obtains by 
his strides for him (the tecrificer). For this 
reason he strides the Vishnu-strides.” ^ 

The fourteenth Kaff4<i of this Br&hmana, at 
the beginning of its first part contains a legend 
of a contention among the gods, in which Vishnu 
came off victorious, whence it became customary to 


1 . M. N. Dutt Sastri's traDslation of the Rig Veda Samhita, p. 759. 

S pig Veda^ viii, 12, 27. 

3 5ot. Br.t Part I, 9, 3, 9 ; Eggeling's translation of the i^at. Br.. 
Part I, p. 268, 
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say, ** Vishva is the most excellent of the gods/’ 
The gods sent forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
Vishnu, who stood, resting his head on the end of 
the bow; the string snapping and springing up- 
wards severed his head from his body. The head 
fell with (the sound) * ghrin ; ’ and on falling it 
became yonder sun (Kditya).^ 

The same legend with some variation recurs 
in a passage of the Taittinya. Iravyaka ‘ and also 
in the Paflchavim&a Brahmana* 

We find the name N&rSyana for the first time 
in the Satapalha Brdhmana, but it is not in any 
way connected with Vishnu. It is in the Taitti- 
nya Aranyaka that it is brought into direct rela- 
tion to Vishnu. 

The prominent position held by Vishpu in the 
Bralimanic period is also manifest in the Aitareyn 
Brdhmam where he is said to occupy the highest 
place among the gods {Agnirvaidevandmavamo 
Vishnuh paramah).* He is one of the ‘ Dikshd- 
pdlau' — ^the two guardians of the *dikshd' or 
initiation He protects the defects in the sacri- 
fice (from producing any evil consequences), while 
Varuna protects the fruits arising from its successful 
performance.® Vishnu also figures in this work as 
a helper of Indra against the Asuras. ‘‘The 

' Eggeling's translation of the Br., Part V, pp. 441-4*2; 

Weber’s History of Indian Literature, pp. 126-27 ; Muir, Origiuni 
Sanskrit Texts, W, 123 ff. 

2 V, 1. ^ vii, 5, 6. * Ait. Br.^ 1. 1. 

s 4, ^ iii, 38, Hang’s translation, pp. 227-28. 
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Asuras after having been tamed out, entered the 
Sastra of the Achchhdvdka (Prieat). Indra said, 
** Who will join me, that we both turn out the 
Asuras from here? ” Vishnu answered, “ I (will 
join you).” Indra and Vishiju then turned tie 
Asuras out.^ 

Although VishQu came to be looked upon by 
some as “ the most excellent of the gods,” he was, 
even now, far from being regarded by any section 
of the Aryan people as the One' God. His pre- 
eminence among the gods is not always apparent 
and in a passage of the Aitareya Brahmana he is 
called Devdndm dvarapal^,^ the door-keeper of the 
gods, not a very complimentary epithet for the 
‘ highest ' among the gods. 

Again, we have no evidence of the existence 
of a Vaishmva sect in these early times. The 
sectarian name Vaishftava is met' with only in the 
latest portion of the Mahdbhdrata :* 

Ashtdda^a purdpAndm iravatidd yat phalam 
bhavet 

Tat phalam saniavapnoti Vaishiiavondtra 
samiayah- . . \ 

“ (By listening to i.he Bhdrata) a Vaishnava 
acquires that merit which is gained by listening to 
the eighteen Pura^as. There is no doubt about 
that.” 


^ iii. 60; Haag’s translatioD, p. 254. 
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The exact date of this portion of the Great 
Epic is, no doubt, uncertain. But from numis' 
matic evidence it seems probable that the epithet 
Parama Vaishwoa** came into general use only 
from about the fifth century A.D.^ We should 
also note another important fact, namely, that 
there is very little inner connection between Yedic 
and Br&hmaoic Vishqiu- worship and the Bhakti 
religion we call Yaishpavism. The idea of a God 
of Grace, the doctrine of Bhakti — these are the 
fundamental tenets of the religion termed Yaishna- 
vism. But they are not very conspicuous in Yedic 
and Brahmapic Yishpu-worship. Yishpu in the 
BrShmapic texts is more intimately connected 
with * yajila* (sacrifice) than with Bhakti or 
Prasada. It is in the hymns addressed to Yarupa, 
and not in those addressed to Yishpu, that we 
find a feeling which bears some resemblance to the 
Yaishpava Bhakti.'^ 

Dr. Macnicol, indeed, sees some hints in the 
Brahmaifa literature of the progress which Yishpu 
was making behind the screen of Brahmapic 
ritual, to the position he bas held so long as the 
Supreme God of those in India whose hearts are 


1 C/. the *' Traikntaka ” coinB meDtioning ** Parama-Fetafifjiava 
dri-Maharftja Dahrasena " and ** Parama-Vaish^va dri-Mahai&ja 
Vyaghra (Sena)." Itapaon, Catalogue o/ the Come 0/ the Andhra Dynasty, 
etc., pp. 198, 209. 

s Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 259; J.R.A.a, 1016, p. 834; Maonioors Indim 
Thtfs*^ D. 10; Hill, the IShaaavadgHd, p. 50. 
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filled with Bbakti.* But these hints are extrem''ly 
dubious. Dr. Keith rightly observes® “ That ohe 
Br&hmauas treat Vishnu as identical with the 
sacrifice and ask him to make good its defects do 
not show that he was * on his way to his place as 
the God of the worship of men’s hearts,’ or ‘ was 
recognised in his aspect of grace as a saviour.’” 
If the Vedic or Brahmamc accounts of Vishnu* 
worship do not furnish any clue to the origin of 
Yaishpavism as we know it, what' is its source ? 

In the opinion of several scholars this Bhakti 
Religion was of foreign origin, and was preached 
in India for the first time by Ramanuja. ” There 
has been considerable mis-impression,” says S. 
EriShnaswami Aiyangar® “that the Vais.hnava 
movement originated in Ramanuja.... On the basis 
of this mis-impression, theories have been built' up 
time and again that the characteristic features of 
the special teachings of R&manuja have been 
borrowed from Christianity.” Dr. Keith obser- 
ves “ The first great theistic movement of India 

is that of RamSnuja But precisely at this 

point we are met with the fact that Christian 
religious influences are possible and even pro- 
bable.” 

Mr. Aiyangar rightly considers the hypothesis 
of a plagia rism from Christianity to be an error 


r Indian Theitm, p. 30. 

S dri RdmimjMtBrga; p. 2. 


< J.B.A.S.. 1916, p. 839. 

* J.R.A.8., 1916, pp. S86-37. 
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which arises from not giving due weight to the 
indebtedness of Ramanuja to those -Tamil Saints 
that had gone before him ere he came into the 
world. The Tamil Saints to vyhom Mr. Aiyangar 
refers arc the Ichdryas Nathamuni and Alvandar 
(Yftmunacharya) and theijr precursors the Alvars} 
Ramanuja begins his Vedartha Saihgraha as 
well as his commentary on ' the Bhagavadgita by 
paying his tribute of* respect to Yamunacharya. 
A work of the latter, the Siddhitraya, is frequently 
quoted in Ramanuja’s works, and RamSnuja 
generally follows the same lines of argument- as we 

find in Yamuna’s work.^ Yamunacharya in his 

« 

turn was the spiritual successor of his grandfather 
Nathamuni, the author of the Nyaya Tattva *‘an 
elaborate treatise covering the whole field of philo- 
sophy from the point of view of the R^mSnuja 
school.”^ NSthamuni again got bis inspiration 
from the songs of the Alvars, especially from those 
of Saint Satakopa.^ The Alvars were saints or. 
Bhaktas of various castes, who by tbek Tamil 
songs inculcated Bhakti and Krishna- worship 
mainly.’ The Bhagavadgita was well kno,wn to‘ 
them and the Bhdgavata in some form also: “It 


^ Cri-Ram&fiujaeharya, p. 4. 

s V. A« Sokhtaokar’s ** Teachings of Veddnta according to Bdma» 
nuja," The Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. 22, 1908, pp. 121-22. 

3 T. Bajagopala Chariar's The Vaishgavite Reformers of Indio/' 
p. 4. 

* Op. dt., pp. 2-8. 


S Op. oil., p. 138. 
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■ seems reasonable to conclude,” says Mr. T. 
Bajagopftla Ofaariar, **that these ilvdrs or the 
earlier of them were offshoots of the northern 
Bhagavatas.” Colebrooke gives an account of the 
Bhagavatas in bis Miscellaneous Essays.^ The 
synonymy of the BMgamta sect is thus given in 
the Pddma Tantra, one of the 108 Tantras or 
Safkhitds which constitute the sacred canon of an 
important section of Vaishnavas : — 

SUris Suhrid Bhdgavatas Sdtvatah Panchakdla-vit 
Ekdntikas Tanmayai cha PaUcharatrika ityapi.^. 

The Bhagavata, Satvata, Ekantika or Fancha- 
ratra religion is referred to in the Ndr^yatfiya 
section of the Santiparva and the Viivopakhydna 
of the Bhishma-parva of the MahShh&rata : — 

” Yadd Bhdgavato ' tyarthamdsldTdjd mahdn 
VasuW'^ 

” Sdtvatam vidhimSsthdya prdksuryamukha- 
nihsritam." 

“ Nunam Ekdntadharmo'yam ireshfho NdTd~ 
yanapriyah'' * 

” Paflchardtra vidomukhydstasya gehemahdt- 
manah” * 

Dodpatasya yugasydnte ddau Kaliyugasyacha 

Sdtvatam Vidhimdsthdya gitah Sahkarska- 
nenavaV 

» Vol. I, pp. 437-48. • J.N.A.8.,19U,p.fl86. 

> Mbh., XU, 887, 1. * Mbh.. xii. 886, 10. 

* Mbh., xU, 848, 4. • Mbh., xii, 086, 26. 

T Mbb., Ti,6e, 40. 
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According to the Mahahharata^ this religion 
wuo obtained by Narada from NarSyana Himself. 
“It has once before been concisely told in the 
Hmigita (that is, the Bhagavadgiia).” In another 
passage, in reply to Janamejaya’s question “ who 
taught it first?” Vaisampayana says “it was 
told by the Adorable Himself to Arjuna” (i.e., in 
the Bhagavadgiia)} 

The date of the Bhagavadgita, of the VUoopd- 
khydna or of the Ndrdyamya is uncertain, but we 
have epigraphic evidence of the existence of the 
Bhagavata or Bhaldi school long before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era.® 

A Besnagar inscription * of the second century 
B.G. mentions the erection of a flagstaff with an 
image of Garuda at the top in honour of Vasudeva 
by Heliodora, an ambassador of the Greek king 
Antialkidas, who was a Bhagavata. Another 
epigraph of a slightly later date, evidently from 
Besnagar, records the erection of a Garuda column 
“ of the excellent temple {Prdsddottama) of the 

Bhagavat" by Gautamiputra a Bhagavata, 

in the twelfth year after the installation of the 


^ xii, 346, 10-11. 

* Mbh., xii, 318, 6-8. 

3 See The Indian Antiquary , 1912, p. 13; R. P. Chanda, Archteology 
and Vaishnava Tradition t MemoiTS of the Archceological Survey of 
India, No. 5. 

4 LiiderB, Ins. No. 669 (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, Appendix), 
Vogel, ASI, 1908-9, 126-29. Besnagar, ancient Vidi4a, is in Eastern 
^alwa. 
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Gre^it &ing Bbagavata. A third monuihentof about 
the same date has been discovered in the same 
locality in which Mr. Chanda recognises the 
remnant of a Makaradhvaja or a “crocodile 
column ’’ which is the emblem of PradyumDa* the 
son of Vasudeva. The OhosQ^df Inscription/ 
probably engraved a little earlier, speaks, of a pfijd 
stone wall for the worship of Bhagavat SaAkar- 
shai;^ and Vasudeva. Another inscription probably 
of the first century B.G. existing at NSnSgh&t* 
contains ah adoration of Sahkarshaha and 
Vasudeva.* 

These epigraphic records show dearly that the 
Bhagavatas were the Bhaktas of Vasudeva. This 
fact enables us to trace back the existence of. the 
sect to the age of Panini. for v^e must recognise in 
the Vasudevakas of that grammuian the fore- 
runners of the Bhigavatas of the second century 
B.C. 

In the aStra, iv, 3, 95, Panini says that an affix 
comes after a word in the first case in construction 
in the sense of “this is his object of Bhaktt." 
Then in a succeeding autra, iv, 3, 98| he says that 

^ LQden, Ids. No. 6 ; Ind, Ant., 1988, SOS fl. ; Ghosu^ft is aboDt 4 
milss from Nagari in the Udayapura State, B&jpat&na. 

> LSders, Ins. No. 1112 ; Ninaghif is in the Deocan. 

3 In oonneotion with the antiquity of the otilt of Sfishpa (Vhendeva) 

' mention may be made of a story recorded by Zenob, a Syrian who 
flourished about* 804 A.D., regarding the erection of a temple to Otfane 
(Kfishpaf) by the sons of certain Indian chiefs who had fled westwar^^ 
with their clan and found shelter in Armenia (149-197 B.O.)— '^tee 
Kennedy, The Indians in Armenia^ JJtAS,’1004, 800 ff. ^ 
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the affix ‘ Vun ’ comes in the sense of “ this is his 
object • of Shakti” after the words Vasudeva and 
Arjuna. Thus Vasudevaka=a person the object 
of whose Bhakti is Vasudeva. To this word we 
may compare the word Gotamaka » a follower of 
Gotama.^ 

It is agreed on all hands that Panini flourished 
before Patanjali ’ who wrote the great commentary 
{MaMhhashya) on his sutras apparently in the 
second century B.C. 

But the exact date of this prince of gramma- 
rians is uncertain. According to Hopkins* no 
evidence has yet been brought forward to show 
conclusively jihat Pfinini lived before the third 
century B.C.” BAhtlingk places him in the fourth 
century B.C. and his view is accepted by 
Macdonelli* Keith and many other western 
scholars ; while Sir B. G. Bhandarkar says that 
” Panini m 'st have flourished in the beginning of 
the seventh century B.C. if. not earlier still.”® 

As the question of P&nini’s date is important 
for. determining the antiquity of the Bhagavata 
religion it will not be quite out of place to state 
our own views on the subject. 


^ Bhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 220-222 ; Buddhist 
Ina. , p. 146. 

s For reference^ see Y. A. Smith’s 3rd Edition, p. 214. 

-3 The Great Epic of India, p. 391. 
t Sanskrit Literature, p. VL 
E. H. D., p. 8. 
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Panini lived not only before Patanjali, but 
also before Efttyftyana who wrote the Vdrttikas 
(explanatory and supplementary rules) on his 
grammar, and who was himself a predecessor of 
Patahjali. This fact forbids the acceptance of the 
theory of Hopkins that Panini lived in the third 
century B.C.; for that would leave an interval 
of considerably less than a century between 
EfttySyana and Patanjali. The actual interval 
between these two grammarians cannot be so short 
because Sir R. G. Bbandarkar points out that 
Patanjali notices variant readings of E&tyayana’s 
Vdrttikas as found in the texts used by the schools 
of the BhSradv^jlyas, SaunSgas and others. 

B5htlingk’s theory rests upon a story in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara, a collection of popular tales 
belonging to the eleventh century A.D., where 
Panini is said to have been tbe disciple of one 
Varsha, who lived at Pataliputra in the reign of 
Eing Nanda. But as Weber points out* the 
authority of such a work is extremely questionable 
in reference to a period fifteen centuries earlier. 
Moreover, the work makes Eaty&yana a contem- 
porary of Pacini. ^ But as Goldstficker points 
out the two grammarians really belonged to two 
different periods of Hindu antiquity.’ The assertion 
is also contradicted by a statement of EfttySyana 

1 Ind. Lit., p. 217. 

> See G-oldstQoker’a Panini, Hia place in Sanskrit LUeraiura, p. Gl. 

3 Op. ctt., pj 93. 
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himself. A rule of Pauini, iv, 3, 105, teaches us 
that the names of Brahinanas and Kalpas are 
formed by Adding the affix “ nini ” to the proper 
names of the personage who proclaims them, pro- 
vided that such a personage is an old authority. 
As- the Brahmapas proclaimed by Yajnavalkya are 
not formed by the affix “nini" it is clear that 
Papini did not include Yajnavalkya among the 
old authorities.* 

To Pfinini’s rule KStyayana adds a Varttiha 
“among the Brdhmanas and Kalpas which are 
proclaimed by an old one there is an exception in 
reference to Yajnavalkya and so on, on account of 
the contemporaneousness namely, of these latter 
Brahmai^s, with the old Brdhmanas spolain of by 
Papini.” * 

Thus works (e.(/., the Hrdhiiianas proclaimed 
by Yajnavalkya) which J’anini did not include 
among the " purdnaproh fa ” Brdhmanas came to l)e 
considered by Katyayana to be as old as those 
which were old to Panini. 'I'hn two grammarians, 
therefore, could not have bt,‘t;n contemporaries. 

Katyayana’s date, fourth century B.C., may 
now be relied upon. This dale does not snkdy 
depend on ‘ the ghost story ’ of the Kalhd-snril. 
sojiaTO * but follows from the ascertained date of 


* Goldatiicker. Panini, p. 101. 

* Op. cit., p. 105. 

* Ab Dr R. Ij, Mitra says in bin Fn trod net ion to tFin Aitarej/a 
,1 rantfnha. 
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Patafijali.* The interval of two centuries between 
Katyayana and Fatahjali will not appear too long 
when we remember that the grammarians of the 
schools of the Bharadmjlyas and Saunagas, 
Kunaravadara, Saurija Bhagavat and Kuni lived 
before Fatahjali and after K&ty&yana since all 
their Varttikas or remarks, recorded by Fatahjali, 
are criticisms on, and emendations of, the 
VarUikas of Katyayana.’ 

Fapini, therefore, lived before the fourth century 
B.C. But it is difficult to accept the statement 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar that he cannot be placed 
later than the seventh century B.C. A tradition 
recorded in the Kdcya-Mlmdmsa, dated about the 
ninth century A.D., says that the great gramma- 
rian won fame in the great centre of learning 
at Pataliputra, a city founded after the death of 
the Buddha. Panini knows not merely “ the 
three samhitas of the Rik, Sdman and Black 
Yajus," as contended by Goldstucker," but also 
Brdhmanas and Kalpas* and refers to SuLrakaras 
He also mentions the Mahdhhdrata • w'hich is not 
recognised in any Sanskrit literary work till after 
the end of the Brdhmana period, and only in the 
Grihya Sutras. Panini’s date must, therefore, fall 
in the age of the latest sutras. • 


1 E.H.D., p. 7 ; 3rd edition, p. 461, n. 

> Goldstiicker, Panini, 1914, p. 08. * Panini, p. 108. 

4 iv.3.106. * iii.2,23. ^ vi. 9, 38. 
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The most important clironological datum is 
furnished by the mention of Yanma.'^ Yarana, or 
Yona was a term used in am-ient India to denote 
the Greeks. In Asoka’s Itock hldict XIII 
Antiochos is called a Yonaraja. In the Besnagar 
Pillar Inscription Heliodoros, the ambassador of 
Antialkidas, is called a Yonndnta. We know 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achac- 
menian Kings of Persia that they bad no other 
name for the Greeks but Ya~u-nn.- This Persian 
form of the name Yntmnn was not unknown to the 
Hindus : — 

Uttardpathajaniiidnah lirlayishydim Ulrmjn 
Yauna Kaniboja Gdndlidrdh Kirdld Barharaih 
saha.^ 

It is a desjjerate resort to imagine that this 
well-known ethnic term really means non-Greeks.'' 
J’anini in his Sutra iv, 1, 4t), explains the forma- 
lioii of I he word Ynninuni — to which, according to 
the Viirllihi, the word ‘ Hpi,' writing, must be 
supplied, and which therefore signifies “the 
writing of the Yaninas or Greeks,’’ and not “the 


> iv, 

» Jnd. Anl., J875, i>. 2tS. i Mbii., xii, 207, 43. 

* The theory th.il “ the term Yavnn:i doeB Dot indicate Greek 
natioipility ” has rcronlly lieuii revived by Boino scholara {Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. 3, [> o'il'i) and attention is inxilod to ** the apparent 

Iranian nationality " of tlie I'avana Tiisbaapha of the Junagotlh Inscrip- 
tion of liadradaman. It is forgotten that the Yarnnag are sharply 
•listingiiislied from tlw Kamhftjas by AAoka, from Mu* Palhavas by Quorii 
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writing of the Persians,” or “the cuneiform 
writing.^ The employment by the Indians of a 
special term and affix to denote the Greek writing 
could only have arisen after long acquaintance with 
the Yavanas and their alphabet. Such a prolonged 
intercourse between the Indians and the Greeks 
was not in my opinion possible in the seventh 
century B.C. when the empires of Assyria and 
Media intervened between India and Hellas, but 
was possible, and even probable after the Achae- 
menian conquest of Gandhara, the native land of 
Papini, for the Persian empire formed a link 
which connected India with Greece, and Greek 
mercenaries and Greek officials were largely 
employed by the Persian Kings and Satraps.^ 
Panini therefore, in all probability, lived after 
the Persian conquest of Gandhara in the latter 
half of the sixth century B.C., but before the 

Gotami Balasin and tbe Great Satrnp Eudradaman and from tin 
J^arastkag by the poeta of the Mahabharata aod by Vi^akba-datta, thi 
author of the Mudra-rakshnsa (Act 2, — AsUtdvachchhaka-Yavana-Kiraia 

Kamhoja-Pdrasika-Vdlhika-pTahhritihhih samantdduparuddhan 

Kusumapuram). If Tuaha^pha was an Iranian, it may with equal reaaot 
be argued that V&sudeva, the successor of Huvishka, and SuvUftkha. thi 
Parthian Governor of Budradaman, were native Hindus of India 
Kalidftsa {Raghuvanisa, IV, 60 ff.) has been relied on by some to establisl 
the equation Yavana— Pftraslka. But the YavanU of Raghu, TV, 61 
have been mentioned in connection with the land-route {Sthala-oarima 
leading to the '* western ” realm which was the country of the Persians 
Baghu’s army, avoiding the sea- route, had suddenly overspread the Yavan 
country (apparently in the Kabul valley) like a mass of clouds and thenc 
proceeded to the land of the hnadrula westerners, i.e , the Persians. 

1 GoldatQcker, Panim, 1914, p. 12. 

4 Bapson, Ancieni India^ p. 87. 
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fourth century B.C. With a date in the fifth 
century B.C. all the evidence accommodates itself. 
With such a date accords the fact that Pftnini 
knows the Persians as a warlike people^ but, 
unlike later grammarians, never alludes to the 
Yavanas or Sakas as fighting races. The interval 
of a century between Panini and Katyftyana is not 
too short in view of the fact that “ the oldest 
author on record who wrote on Panini was 
Katyayana.” 

Since Pftnini probably flourished in the fifth 
century B.C. the Bhagavata (Vasudevaka) sect 
must have arisen before that time. We learn from 
the. Sutras, iv, 3, 95 and iv, 3, 98, that the new 
faith was even in the fifth century B.C. a religion 
of Bhakti. It has recently been suggested by Mr. 
Umeshchandra Bhattacharya " that Bhakti in rules 
iv, 3, 95 ff., can hardly mean religious adoration as 
it is used in reference to even cakes (apupa). 
He asks “is not fondness ianurakti) a possible 
meaning in the rules we are considering?” 
But anurakti for one who, as we shall see 
further on, is identified with Vishqiu-Narayaoa 
as early as the Taittiriya Araiiyaka and receives 
the epithets Bliagacat and Dcoadeva in records of 
the second century B.O., is hardly distinguishable 
from Bhakti in .the religious sense as defined by 

> T 3,117. 

f Ooldatudur, Pacini, 1S14, p. 00^ 

1 mg. 1926, dsa-s. 
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Snn4ilya. Another writer suggests that Bhakti 
in the rules of Panini is political Bhakti because 
there is no evidence that Arjuna, whose name is 
coupled with that of Vasudeva in rule iv, 3, '96, 
was deified. It is, however, well-known that 
already in the great epic Arjuna is regarded as an 
incarnation of Nara and is called Bhaktanukampl 
like unto Mahendra and Varuna.^ In the 
Vishvaksem Samhita Arjuna is classed with 
Brahman, 6iva and a- few others among the 
secondary Avataras ol Vishpu.® 

We have seen that the religion preached by 
BamSnuja and professed by the Alvars existed 
before the Christian era, and that its votaries were 
called Bhagavatas or Vasudevakas, i.e. , the Bhakias 
or followers of Vasudeva. Vasudeva is thus 
the fountain-head of Vaishpavism. No doubt 
under the comprehensive designation of Vaishna- 
vism are included a number of sectaries who 
recogniai6 other personages than Vasudeva as their 
Saviour. The most important of these are the 
followers of BAmananda and Kavira. But the 
vast majority of the Vaishijavas are still Vasiide- 
vites and even those who pay exclusive devotion to 
Rama cannot trace the origin of their doctrine to 
any other source than Ramanuja who, as we have 
seen, owes his tenets to the earlier Acharijas and 


1 •Hbh.,iii, 45, 12:47,10-14. 

9 Sdirader, Introduetian to the Pancaratra, p. 48. 
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Alva/rs, who in their turn were offshoots from the 
Bhcgavatas or Vasudevakas of Northern India 
mentioned in the inscriptions discovered at 
Besnagar and GhosQ^dl and also in the Ashfadhyayt 
of that prince of grammarians, Paoini. 

We have little authentic information regarding 
Yasudeva, round whom the Bhagavata movement 
centred. The name Yasudeva occurs once in the 
Yedic literature, viz., in a passage of the tenth 
Prapathaka of the Taittirlya Arapyaka — 
Ndrdyandya vidmahe Vdsudevdya dhimahi tanno 
Vishnnh prachodaydt. Here YSsudeva is a name 
of Vishnu. But the last book of the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka is a comparatively late work.^ It is 
<lcHcril)cd as khilarupa or supplementary. Yishnu 
docs not receive the name ‘ Yasudeva * in any of 
the Samliitds, Brahmanas or classical Upanishads. 

In the Bhagavadgita “ which contains probably 
the oldest dogmatic exposition we possess of 
Yishpuism * and which is recognised as an 
Uimiishad by the Hindus, Yasudeva is said to 
have been a scion of the Yrishpi family : — 

Vrishnindm Vasudevo' smi Pandavanam 
Dhananjnyah, 

The Vyish^i origin of Yasudeva is apparently 
hinted at in a Mora stone slab inscription of the 
time f»f the Great Satrap Rajuvula (first century 

1 Dr. R. L. Mitra's IntrodactioD to the T. A., p.B. 

3 Barilif The Beligione of India, p. 191 ; e/. also Mbb., lii; 348,6-8. 
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A.D.).‘ The Vrishnis are mentioned in the 
Ashtadhyayl of PSnini* and in the ArthaSdstra 
attributed to Kautilya.® Scions of the family are 
apparently mentioned in the Taittinya Samhitd* 
the Taittiriya BrdhmamJ^ the iSatapatha Brdhmana'^ 
and the Jaimintya Upanishad Brdhmana.' 

The Ghata Jdtaka^ gives the Buddhist version 
of the story of Vasudeva just as the Da^aratha 
Jdtaka gives the Buddhist version of the legend of 
Bama. It describes Vasudeva as a scion of the 
royal fariiily of “ Upper Madhura” ® but does not 
give the name of the family. But it is not 
difficult to find out that the Vrishni family is* 
meant. The Jdtaka says that the family of 
Vasudeva perished for their irreverent conduct 
towards Kanhadlpayana.“ The Kantiliya Artha- 
idstra refers to this incident but substitutes ‘ ‘ the 
corporation of the Vrishnis” for the family of 
VSsudeva : — 

“ Whoever has not liis organs of sense under 

his control, will soon perish Vatapi in his 

attempt under the influence of overjoy to attack 
Agastya, as well as the corporation of the Vrishnis 
in their attempt against Dvaipayana..’ ’ “ 

* MemotTS of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 5, 166. 

^ iv, 1, 114. 3 Shama SaBtrj's traDslation, p. 18. 

< iii, 11,9, 3. 5 iii, 10, 9, 13. 6 iii.t, 1, 4. 1 i,6, 1. 

* The Jatakasi Cowell’s ediLioo, Vol. TV, p. 50. 

9 Pp. 50-51. Pp. 55-56. 

U. Shama Sastry's translalion of Kautilya’a Ariba^astra, pp. 

1.2-13. 
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The Jaina Uttaradhyayana SSlra, Lecture 
XXII, confirms the statement of the Gita and the 
Jataka that Vasudeva was a Kshatriya Prince. 

The Mahfiblidrata, the great storehouse of 
Hindu tradition, usually takes Vasudeva to mean 
“ the son of Vasudeva.” * But in certain passages 
a dilTcrenl etymology is given. 

Vasanfd snn-ahhuldndm rasut rfiddepayonitak 
VfisndevasLafo vedyu Imhallnld Vishnuruclnjalr.’ 

“ He is called Vasudeva in consequence of his 
enveloping all creatures with (he screen of 
illusion, or of his glorious splendour, or of his 
being the support and resting place of the gods.” 

Ghhadaydnti ja{f(id visrmn bhulrd sJinja irrunsubbih 
San-ahhutadhirasitscha Vdsadecaslaloliyaham.^ 

” Assuming the foiTii of the Sun I cover the 
universe with iny rays. And because I am the 
home of all creatures, therefore, am I called by 
the name of Vasudeva.” 

The MaJidhhdrata knows a false Vasudeva as 
well as the true Vasudeva. The false Vasudeva 
was a king of the Paun4ras.* The true Vasudeva 
was ErishQa, the famous prince of the Yadava, 
Vrishrd or Sdtvata family of Mathura. It is 
written in* the iSsntiparva^ that the Sdtvata or 

1 C/. Mbb., Ui. 14. 8. ' * Mbh.. t, 70. 8. 

* Mbb., sit. sn. 41. « lCI)li..i,186,13:U,14. 20:eU!. 

< Mbb.. sii.S48.frS. 
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Bhagavata Dhanna was first taught by Krishna 
Vasudeva to Arjuna : — 

Samupo(Jheshvanikeshu Kuru Pan4avayormridhe 
Arjune vimnnaske cha gitd Bhagavata svyam} 

“ It was sung by the Blessed One Himself when 
armies were drawn up for battle in the Kuru- 
Fandava war and Arjuna became dispirited.” 

This fact forbids the acceptance of the theory 
of Mr. A. Govindacharya Svamin that the 
Bhagavata iSdstra was ” not originated by 
Vasudeva — the son of Vasudeva — i.e., Krishpa,” “ 
because forsooth, the word Vasudeva also means 
“He who permeates all” and the Padmat antra 
distinguishes between the two VSsudevas." The 
name Sdtvata Dharma applied to the Bhagavata 
religion also shows that it originated in the Sdtvata 
prince Vasudeva. The association of Vasudeva 
with Sahkarshana in the Bhagavata inscriptions 
of the first and second centuries- B.C. also proves 
that Krishpa, the brother of Saikarshana {Sankar- 
shandnuja),^ was the real Vasudeva worshipped by 
the early Bhagavatas. 

According to Sir B. G. Bhandarkar, Vasudeva 
and Kfishna were originally names of distinct 
individuals. In the opinion of that great scholar 
Vasudeva was a Esbatriya belonging to the 
Yadava, Vrishni or Satvata race who founded a 

1 Mbh., xH, 348, 8. 

* J. R. A. 8.. 1911. p. 93C. 

3 Mbh.. ii. 79, 23. 
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theistic system. Later on "he was identified 
with Krishna whose name had been handed down 
as that of a holy seer.” * 

Nobody will deny the existence of several 
** holy seers ” bearing the name of Krishna who 
were quite distinct from VSsudeva of the Vrishni 
race. Such were Krishna, the father of Vi^va- 
kSya,‘ Kfish9a £&girasa,* Krishna HSrita * and 
Kanha, the mighty seer mentioned in the Ambatiha 
sutta.^ But it is impossible to accept the statement 
that Krishna whom epic tradition identifies with 
Vasudeva was originally an altogether different 
individual. On the contrary all available evidencei 
Hindu, Buddhist and Greek, points to the correct- 
ness of the identity; and we agree with Keith 
when he says that the separation of Vasudeva 
and Krsna as two entities it is impossible to 
justify.” ” 

We learn from Patafijali that the event of the 
death of Kaiiisa at the hands of Krisb9a was 

1 Ind. Anl., J912, p. 13. 

« Rig Veda, 116, 2JJ ; i. 117, 7. 

The identification of Epsh^a who lived on the banks of the Ariisu- 
matt ifiig Veda, VIU, 96, 13f) with his epic and Puifipic Damesake 
(P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Life in Ancient India, pp. ISlff ; Badha- 
krishnan, The Heart of HindvHhan, p. 61 ; Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 
493) is implausible. The Amsumatt is not the Jumna as stated by 
Iyengar bat a river in the Kuru country (Macdonell, The Briluid-deoafd, 
part II, p. 238). 

3 Kaush. Br., xxx, 9. 

t Ait. Arai^yaka. iii, 2. 6. 

t Bhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1, p. 118. 

( J. B. A. 8., 1915, p. 840. 
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in ills age beJieved to have occurred in the remote 
past. He says ** chirahate Kathse ” 'which means 
that Eaihsa’s dea^h occurred at a very remote 
time. That Erish^a was the name of the slayer 
is evident from the following statements found in 
the Mahahhdshya : — 

“ PraharddrUyante Kamsasyacha Krishnasyacha." 

“ Asddhur mdtule Ktishy,a^.’* 

But in another place it is said that “ in the 
days of yore Vasudeva killed Eaihsa” — Jaghdna 
Kathsam kila Vdsudeval^. It is thus clear that 
from the remotest times, from the period when 
the feud between Eaihsa and his nephew was 
believed to have taken place, an age which was 
considered to be an ancient one even by Patahjali, 
Krishpa and Vasudeva were considered to be names 
of one and the same individual — ^the slayer of 
Eaihsa. Sir B. 6. 3handarkar points out ’ that 
in Eielhorn’s edition of the Mahdhhdshya the 
name * Vasudeva ’ takes the place of Erishna in 
one passage; but then, from no manuscript is the 
name Erishna entirely absent. The frequency of 
the name ‘ Vasudeva ’ may be due to the fact 
which he has himself proved that it was the 
proper name, while ‘ Erishna ' was the Gotra 
name.^ 


1 Vaiftfavitm, etc., p. 10. 
* Pp.10, IS. 
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Id the Gkata-JStaka Vasudevs receives the 
epithet “ Eatiha ” that is, Krishna : — 

** Just then a courtier named Bohipeyya, 
went into the presence of King VSsudeva, and 
opened a conversation with him by reciting the 
first stanza : 

” Black Kavjka, rise ! why close the eyes to 
sleep? why lying there? 

Thine own brother — see the winds away his 
wit do hear, 

A way his igisdom ! Ghaia raves, thou of the 
long black hair ! ” ‘ 

The Greek writers, Megasthenes and Arrian, 
mention Herakles as one held in special honour 
by the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe who possessed 
two large cities Methora and Kleisobora.* 
Bhandarkar identifies the Sourasenoi with the 
Satvatas and Herakles with Vasudeva. According 
to Lassen, McCrindle and Hopkins, Methora and 
Eleisobora are MathurS and Ensbn8{)ura.' Now, 
Megasthenes lived full two centuries before 
Patanjali. The name of the second city (Krishna- 
pura) mentioned by him is a certain indication 
of the early and inseparable connection of Erishpa 
with the Sourasenoi (Surasenas) or Satvatas. 

I Cowell’s jmka, Vol. IV, p. 64. 

> McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. SOI. 

3 McGrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 140, n. ; Ind. Ant., 1876, 
p. 334; Hopkins, The Beligions of India, p. 450. 
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In the Chhdndogya Upanishad ’ Krishna learns 
the same doctrines — tapodanamarjjavam dhifhsa 
satyamchanam — which Vasudeva teaches in the ' 
Gita.} 

The rank growth of legend which has clustered 
round the name of Krishna V&sudeva reminds 
us of the extravagant tales which obscure the 
genuine history of Kapila, of Buddha, and of 
Atoka. The Krishna stories may not all be 
either fiction or myth ; but they are no better 
suite^. to serve as the foundation of sober history 
than the tales of the Bhdgamta Piirdna, of the 
Saddharma-puwlanka, or of the Aiokavadana are 
adapted to forn^ the basis of chronicles of the 
doings of the Saihkhya sage, the Sakya reformer 
or the Maurya monarch. In his Early History 
of India V. A. Smith complains that most writera 
upon Atoka’s reign have begun at the wrong end 
with the late legends, instead of at the right end 
with the contemporary inscriptions. Similarly 
most writers upon the life of E{:ish^a have begun 
at the wrong end with the late epic and Puri'^ic 
legends instead of at the right end with the 
early Brdhmanas and Upanishads. 

On the strength of the late legends several 
scholars have come to the conclusion that Krishna 
Ytoudeva was not a human being, but a popular 
deity whose cult being foisted upon a dummy 


* iii, 17,4. 


* xvi, 1-2. 
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Vishnu gave rise to sectarian Vaishoavism. For 
example, Barth says in his Religions of India ^ 
that Erishoa is “ beyond all doubt, a popular 
divinity ’* and that there is a connection 
between the attainment of supremacy by Vishnu 
and his identification with Erishua.** ** The 
supremacy of the Brahmanic god was the result of 
his fusion with the popular god.” 

Barth considers Epshna to be a solar deity. 
” Like those of many solar deities his first 
appearances were beset with perils and obstruc- 
tions of every kind. On the very night of his 
birth his parents had to remove him to a distance 
beyond the reach of his uncle king Eamsa who 
sought his life. In the Veda the sun in the 
form of Mart^nda is the eighth son born of Aditi, 
and his mother casts him off just as DevakI who 
is at times represented as an incarnation of Aditi 
removes Epishna. Conveyed to the opposite shore 
of the Yamuna and put under the care of the 
shepherd Nanda and his wife Ya^odS he was 
brought up as their son in the woods of Brindaban 
with his brother BalarSma. Arrived at. adole- 
scence the two brothers put to death Eathsa, and 
Erishna became king of the Yadavas. He took 
a determined side in the great struggle of the 
sons of Pandu against those of Dhpitarashtra 
which forms the subject of the Mahdhharata. In 
the interval he had transferred the seat of his 


• P.166. 
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dominions to the fabulous city of Dwaraka, the 
city of gates, the gates of the West. It was here 
that he was overtaken himself and his race by the 
final catastrophe.” 

According to Hopkins The Vishnu worship 
which grew about Krishna was probably at first 
an attempt to foist upon Vedic believers a secta- 
rian god, by identifying the latter with a Vedic 
divinity.” ” The epic describes the overthrow of 
an old BrShmanic Aryan race at the hands of the 
Papdavas, an unknown folk, whose King’s polyan- 
drous marriage is an historical trait, connecting 
the tribe closely with the polyandrous wild tribes 
located north of the Ganges. This tribe attacked 
the stronghold of BrShma^ism in the holy land 
about the present Delhi ; and their patron god is 
the Gangetic Krishna.” ‘ “The simple original 
view of Krishna is that he is a god, the son of 
Devakl.”* 

Other scholars find in Krishna ”a development 
from one of those vegetation deities that seem to 
have been so widely worshipped and to have 
obtained so strong a bold of men’s devotion in all 
countries of the world. Such were the Semitic 
Adonis, the Egyptian Osiris and the Greek Diony- 
sos. They mention bis connection with cattle 
as Govinda, the vegetation spirit being usually 

^ The Religions of India, p. .')88. 

* B. I„ pp. 466-67. 

* B. I.,p. 467. 
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supposed to incarnate itself in, such animals, his 
near relationship with BalarSma^, who is supposed 
to be a god of .harvest, his name Damodara, i.e., 
the god * with a cord round his belly,’ a descrip- 
tion which is supposed to be derived from wheat- 
sheaf, and most significant of all, the evidence of 
the Mahahhdshya of Patanjali that he appeared in 
a * vegetation masque ’ contending with Eaihsa 
for the possession of the Sun.” * Dr. Keith, an 
ardent advocate of this theory, remarks, ‘ ** It is 

clear that from this original divine character of 
Krishna as the spirit of the reviving vegetation 
we can derive his whole character both as a child 
and as a hero, for the vegetation spirit has both 
sides in the Greek Dionysos who is in this aspect 
parallel to Kjrishna, and the legend . of Kaihsa 
is a mythological -invention based on the ritual of 
(a) the childgod, and (&) the slaying of a rival — 
the old spirit of vegetation or some similar con- 
ception by the new spirit.” 

We shall not canvass in detail the views of 
Barth. His theory is of a piece with the brilliant, 
study of Senart, in which the figure of Buddha is 
similarly resolved into a solar type and the history 
of the reformer becomes a sun-myth. Dr. Keith 
observes,’ ”^lt hardly seems possible to Rscribe 
to Efislusia an original solar character. His name 


1 See Marniool, Indian Theism, pp. 37*38. 
* J. B. A. 8., 1915, p, 841. 

> J. R. A. 8.. 1908, p. 171. , 
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tells seriously against it : the ‘ dark sun ’ requires 
more explanation than it seems likely to receive.” 

The theory of Hopkins rests on a mass of 
unproved hypothesis. There is no good reason 
to believe that the Fsodavas were an ” unknown 
folk connected with the wild tribes located north 
of the Ganges ” and that Krishna was the “ patron 
God ” of the tribe. Hindu tradition is unanimous 
in representing the Pandavas as an offshoot of 
the Kuru race. In the Mahdhharata the epithet 
Kurukulodvaha is applied to Pandu* and to 
Yudhishthira,* The Kaurava affinity of the PSndus 
is known throughout the epic and is by no means 
confined only to the genealogical lists. Patanjali ’ 
too calls Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva Kurus.* The 
very name of the great Epic betrays the Bharata 
(Kuru) connection of its principal heroes and 
combatants. The testimony of Buddhist literature 
points to the same conclusion. In the Dasa- 
Brahmana Jdtaka‘ a king "of the stock of Yuddhit- 
thila ** reigning "in the kingdom of Kuru and 
the city called Indapatta ” is distinctly called 
“Koravya," i.e., Kauravya — "belonging to the 
Kuru race.” In the Kurudhamma Jataka^ 
Dhanafijaya, king of Indapatta city, is called "the 
Kuru King." “He grew in Kuru righteousness, 
keeping the ten royal duties." 

» 1,196.83. * 11. 46, 6 ; iii, 17. 9. 

> IV. 1. 4. * Ind. A^t., I. 860. 

• CoweU’s Jtteka. VoL IV, p. 997. 

* CowittV Vol. n, p. 261. 
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The polyandrous marriage of the Pftndu king, 
which Hoi)kins considers to be an “ historical 
trait,” is no proof of the connection of the 
Pa^davas with any non-Brahmapic wild tribe. 
The marriage was approved by the PaSchalas, 
an undoubtedly Brahma^ic tribe. We learn also 
from the Mahahharata that such marriages were 
prevalent among certain Brahmaoic l^ishi 
families ; — 

“ 3ruyate hi purune' pi Jatild ndma Gautami 
^ishinadhydsitavati saptadharmahhritdmvard 
Tathaiva munijd Vdrkshi tapohhirhhdvitdtmanah 
Sangatdhhut da4a bhrdtrinekandmnah Pra 

chetasa^" ‘ 

" I have heard in the Puraifa that a lady 
named Jatila, the foremost of all virtuous women 
belonging to the race of G-otama, had married 
seven Rishis. So also an ascetic’s daughter 
named Varksbl had in former times united herself 
in marriage with ten brothers bearing the same 
name of Pracheta and who were all of souls exalt- 
ed by asceticism.” The polyandrous marriage 
of the PrachetS brothers is clearly alluded to in 
the Matsya and Brahma Purdv^as. 

The system of Niyoga prevalent among the 
Kurus of the MadhyadeSa was not far removed 
from fraternal polyandry, v/hile the law (Dharma) 

* Mbh., i, 196, 14-16. C/. Matsy* Purd^a, iv, 47'49, Brahma 
Pura^a, ii, 40. 
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of marriage honoured by the Northern Kurus 
was admittedly lax/ Attention may, in this 
connection, be invited to the social environ- 
ment disclosed by the stories of Mamata ^ and 
Madhavi.® 

The name of the greatest of the Pandavas, 
Arjuna, is a thoroughly Brithmanic name. It 
occurs in the Madhyandina recension of the 
Saihhita of the White Yajus : — 

“ To obtain intrepidity, to obtain food, (I, the 
offerer, ascend) thee (0 chariot) I, the inviolate 
Arjuna.” ' 

A recent writer lays stress not only on the 
polyandrous marriage of the Pa^dus bht on the 
drinking of blood by £h!ma ® which, according to 
him, points to the Scythian affinity of the family. 
But a family custom can hardly be inferred from 
a solitary act of a single individual done in the 
heat of war expressly to fulfil a vow. As to the 
polyandrous marriage of Braupadi it is significant 
that in spite of the alleged family custom no other 
wife was shared by the brothers, and their children 
bad no common wife. Sakas are often mentioned 
in the epic, particularly in the battle-books, but 
they are never represented as next of kin to the 
Pa^dus. 

1 Mbh., 1. 132, 7. 

* Mbb.. 1, KM, 9-10. 

* Mbh.,V,116«. 

* X, 31 ; Weber, Ind. Lit., 115. 

* Modem Review^ December, 1934. 
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There is no proof that any section of the .Euru 
people had a patron god named Krishna. Krishpa 
is represented as a prince of the Vpishni clan in 
the Oita which is unquestionably one of the 
older poems of fhe epic.”^ He is never called 
the patron god of any invading barbarous tribe. 

The theory of those who assert that Krish];ita 
was a vegetation deity rests upon no better foun* 
dation. Krishna’s connection with cattle is no 
proof that he was a vegetation deity. The con- 
nection of Moses with “ the flock of Jethro w his 
father-in-law ” is well known to students of the 
Bible.’ The Yamuna region, the scene of 
Erish9a’s childhood, was renowned for its cattle 
even in the early Vedic period.® “ May thes even 
times seven all-potent Maruts, (aggregated as) a 
single troop bestow upon me hundreds (of cattle) : 
may I possess wealth of cows, renowned upon 
the (ban^s of) the YamunS ^ — Yamundyamadhi 
irutamad radho gavyam.” ® A Gobala Varshna is 
mentioned as a teacher in the Taittiriya Sarhhita ‘ 
andtheJaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana.^ Epshva’s 
connection with cattle may, therefore, be an 
historical trait. There is yet another possibility. 
Epshoa’s names Govinda, Gopala, Gopendra, 

1 Hopldiw, The Oeeei Epic of Indie, p. 906. 

t Ezodns, 8, 1. 

» 9iK Vede. T. 62. 17. 

* C/. Wilom, jftp.Fede, iu, aSSn. 

* in,u.o.3. 

* 1 , 6 , 1 . 
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etc., may really be connected with the epithet 
Gopa applied in the 9ig Veda to Vishnu, the 
BrShmanic god with whom Krishna came to be 
identified : — 

“ Trlriipadd vichakrame VishnurgopaadabhyaJ^” ^ 

Gopft may mean “ protector of cows,” * or 
“ herdsman.” * According to the ^ig Veda * the 
highest step of Vishnu is the dwelling of the 
” many horned swiftly moving cows.” In the 
Bodhayana Dharma Sutra ^ Vishnu, is called 
Govinda and D&modara, but not yet Kpshna or 
Vasudeva. This probably suggests that the 
pastoral association of Vishnu was independent 
of his identification with Efishna, and Govinda 
was originally an epithet of Vishpu and possibly 
not of Krishna. Attention may in this connection be 
invited to the significant name ” Vishnu-gopa ” 
occurring in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, belonging to the fourth, cen- 
tury A.D. 

We know that several Vedic epithets of Vishnu 
were in the epics and the Purdnas transferred to 
Krishna Vasudeva. We have already seen that 


‘ B, V., i, 22. 18. 

* C/. Yeda> Zt 19, 4 ; Macdonell And Ketth, Vedic Indez, 
Vol. I, p. 288. 

> Hopkins, The Beligioiis of IhdlA, p. 57. 
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ill the l^igveda Vishi^u is revered under the title 
“ ^ipioishfa.” ^ Now this .epithet is given to 
Krishpa in the Great Epic.‘ In the Satapatha 
Brahmaria, i, 2,6,5, Vishnu is called y§mana ; in 
the MahShhirata ’ Krishna receives the same 
epithet. 

As regards Bamodara we need only point 
out that it, too, occurs as an epithet of VishQu in 
the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra, before the identi- 
fication of the deity with Krishna was thought of. 
The word does not necessarily mean “the God 
with a cord round his belly." It is used in an 
altogether different sense in the epic : — 

"DevSMm svaprakd^atvdd 
damadDamodaro vihhnl^ ’’ * 

“ That supreme soul is called Damodara because 
unlike the gods his effulgence is increate and his 
own, and also because he hath self-control {Dama) 
and great splendour." 

We shall now consider the evidence of 
Patanjali. The passage on which Dr. Keith and 
others rely as supporting their theory runs as 
follows : — “ Vyamisrd dfi^ante. Kechit Kaihsa- 
hhaktd hhavanti kechid Vasudeva bhaktdh. Varffd- 

1 VII, ICO, 6, 6. 

1 XIi,48,8;xii,843, 72-73. 

i XII, 48, 12. 

« Mbb., r.70,& 
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nyatvam khdlvapi pushymti. Kechit Uaiianukha. 
hhavanti kechidraktamuk^.” 

The slaying ' of Eaihsa by Efishoa was the 
subject of dramatic and -pictorial representations 
in the time of Patanjali and the story was also 
narrated by word of mouth. According to Dr. 
Eeith's interpretation of the Mah&bhashya passage 
quoted above, the granthikas or narrators while 
relating the fortunes of their subjects divided 
themselves into two parts ; those representing the 
followers of Eamsa had their faces blackened, 
kdlamukhai,, those of Erishpa had their faces red, 
raktamukhaJ^, and they expressed the feelings of 
both sides throughout the struggle from Erishna’s 
birth to the death of Eamsa. ** The mention of 
the colour of the two parties,” says Keith, “ is most 
significant ; red man slays black man ; the spirit 
of spring and summer prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be 
mistaken. We are entitled to say that in India, 
as in Greece, this primitve dramatic ritual slaying 
of winter is the source whence the drama is 
derived.” ’ 

But Keith’s interpretation of the Mahdhhashya 
passage is^ by no means accepted by all. The 
meaning of the passage with its context is tims 
given by Bhandarkar 

“ The narrators give expression to Avhat they 
know about them (Eamsa and Kfishua) from 
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their birth to their death, and thus externally 
manifest what at tlie time exists internally, and 
that the things do exist iiiternally or in the 
mind is shown in this way. They (the narrators) 
are of various kinds, some are adherents or 
de^votees of Kamsa and some of Vasudeva. Their 
counterfances assume different colours ; the faces 
of some (whose favourite hero is defeated) become 
dark, the faces of ot! era red.” Mr. R. P. Chanda 
points out * that according to several Indian 
interpreters of Pat?tnjali it was not the granlhih-as 
or narrators who divided themselves into the 
{Parties, but the audience, some of whom sided 
with Kamsa and some others with Krishna, “ the 
partisans of the former becoming pale witli grief 
and the partisans of the latter becoming red with 
joy on the triumph of their hero.” There is no 
reason to believe with Keith* that the. Hindu 
audience consisted only of pious adorers of 
Krishna and therefore could not have included - 
any who favoured Kamsa. The great epic testifies 
to the existence ot men who were hostile to 
Krishna and spoke in terms of sympathy about 
Kaiiisa.® The pity excited in a section of the 
audience by the fate of Kaiiisa is probably 
reflected in the following passage of the Vishnu 
Puraw '■* 


^ The InJo-Aryan Baee*, pp. 94-06. * The Sanskrit Drama, p, S6. 
4 Mbh., U, 41, 11, IX, 61, 27. « V, 20, 7a. 
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Tato haM kritam sarvamastt tadrangamavtfalam 
avajHaya hatam drishtvd Kfishnena Maihureivaram. 

The treatment accorded by Eirishoa to his 
maternal uncle earned for him the epithet asadhu. 
in a fragment of a verse quoted by Fatanjali 
(asadhurmdtule Krishm) ^hich must have been 
composed by some unknown Kamsa-bhakta. The 
hand of the Kamsa-bhakta, and people of that type^ 
no less than that of the Vdsudeva-bhakta, is 
clearly visible in the composition of several pass- 
ages of the Great Epic. In view of what has been 
noted above it is hardly permissible to surmise that 
wc have in the Mahdbhashya an allusion to the 
slaying of the black man by the red man or to the 
slaying of winter by the spirit of spring and 
summer. 

The pre-epical literature of the Hindus bears 
unequivocal testimony to the human character of 
Krishna. The Chhdndogya Upanishad which is 
one of the oldest Upanishads * and which undoubt- 
edly belongs to the pre-Buddhistic period * mentions 
Krishna Devakiputra as a human sage, a disciple 
of the Jlishi Ghora Angirasa :* 


^ Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 3S5. 

* IdncdoueWe Hist. Sane. Lit.^p, 226; Dr. li. li. MiirA*i Intro* 
ductioQ to Chh. Up., pp. '23-34. 

» ni. 17, 6. 
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** Taddhaitad Ghora ingirasalf, Kfishif&ya 
DevaJitpidrayokivocdchd pipasa eva sa babh&va 
so'nta velaydmetat 'irayam pratipadyeta — akshita- 
machyutamasi prdifasansilamasiii. ’ ’ 

The human character of Krishna is also mani- 
fest in the Buddhist Ghata Jdtalta as well as in 
the Jaina Vttaradhyayana sutra} 

Max Muller denies ^ and Macdonell and Keith 
doubt the identity of Krish 9 a Devakiputra of the 
epic and the PurS^as with Krishna Devakiputra 
of the Upanishad. Beferring to the Krishva of 
the Upanishad the latter scholars observe in the 
Vcilic Index, ** Tradition and several modern 
writers like Grierson, Garbc and Von Schroeder 
recognise in him the hero Krishna who later is 
deihed. In their view' he is a Kshatriya teacher 
of morals, as opposed to Br&hmapism. This 
is extremely doubtful. It appears better either 
to regard the coincidence of name as accidental, 
or to suppose that the reference is a piece of 
euhemerism.” 

Barth accepts the identity of the two Krishoas 
but characterises the mention of Krishna in the 
(Jpanisluul as an absolutely euhemerist represeii- 
tatioii.^ 

Dr. Iveiili has dealt fully with the subject in 
J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 548-550. “In the 

^ Lecture XXII. 

s S. B. E. I., 62. D. 1. 

» K. L, p. 16 S, 
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Chhdndogya Upanishad we hear of a pupil Kr9i,m 
Devakiputra, of Ghora A&girasa who is credited 
with certain doctrines. Wc are asked to believe 
that this is an historical reference to the Kf^^a 
of the epic. It is a much more crcdil)le hypothe- 
sis on the theory of the identity of the Kronas that 
we have in this Ep^oa a euhemerism, a reduction 
to human rank of a tribal God and it is the only 
hypothesis which does not raise serious difficulties 
as to the date of the divinity of E^-^^a and bis 
appearance in the epic. That text never treats 
Ef9oa as a mere ordinary mortal teacher ; when 
he teaches he reveals himself as the Supreme 
Being and we cannot ignore the fact that his 
dWine nature is clearly known throughout the 
epic, which in a part claimed as old by Garbe 
(II, 2291) calls him Goptjanavallabha revealing 
him already as the beloved of the Gopis, a feature 
which sits oddly on a presumed warrior-teacher,, 
but which accords well with a god of Ere^a's 
type closely connected with pastoral life. More- 
over, it is impossible to ignore the fact that in 
the epic Er 99 a appears in* his actions and his 
practical advice in a very different aspect from 
the Effva of the Upanioad, who appears in a 
passage where among other virtues the telling of 
truth is inculcated.” * 

In his Early History of the Dehkan,* Sir B. G. 
Bbandarkar points out that though a MahS~ 

1 


• P.8tgU«ditiaa). 
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** Taddhaitad Ghora ihgirasa}^ KTish^aya 
DevaUputrdyoktvocachd pipasa eva sa hahhUva 
so'nta veldydmetat trayam pratipadyeta — akshita- 
machyutamasi prdnasansilamasiii. ' ’ 

The human character of Krishna is also mani- 
fest in the Buddhist Ghata Jdtaha as well as in 
the Jaina Vttaridhyayana sutra} 

Max Mhller denies ^ and Macdonell and Keith 
doubt the identity of Kfishva Devakiputra of the 
epic and the Purdiiias with Krishpa Devakiputra 
of the Upanishad. Beferring to the Krishva of 
the Upanishad the latter scholars observe in the 
Vcilic Index, “Tradition and several modern 
writers like Grierson, Garbc and Von Schroeder 
recognise in him the hero Krishna who later is 
deified. In their view he is a Kshatriya teacher 
of luorals, as opposed to Br&hmapism. This 
is extremely doubtful. It appears better either 
to regard the coincidence of name as accidental, 
or to suppose that the reference is a piece of 
euhemerism. ’ ’ 

Barth accepts the identity of the two Krishoas 
but characterises the mention of Krishna in the 
Upanishad as an absolutely euhemerist represen- 
tation 

Dr. Keith has dealt fully with the subject in 
J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 548-550. “In the 

^ Lecture XXII. 

1 S. B. B. I., 6S, n. 1. 

» K. I.,p. 16S, 
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Chhdndogya Upanishad we hear of a pupil Kr^iia 
Devakiputra, of Ghora Sftgirasa who is credited 
with certain doctrines. We are asked to believe 
that this is an historical reference to the Kr^^a 
of the epic. It is a much more credible liypothe- 
sis on the theory of the identity of the Kronas that 
we have in this K]r99a a euhemerism, a reduction 
to human rank of a tribal God and it is the only 
hypothesis which docs not raise serious difficulties 
as to the date of the divinity of Kr^ria and bis 
appearance in the epic. That text never treats 
Kfina as a mere ordinary mortal teacher ; when 
he teaches he reveals himself as the Supreme 
Being and we cannot ignore the fact that his 
divine nature is clearly known throughout the 
epic, which in a part claimed as old by Garbe 
(II, 2291) calls him Gopijanavallahha revealing 
him already as the beloved of the Gopis, a feature 
which sits oddly on a presumed warrior-teacher,, 
but which accords well with a god of Er99a’s 
type closely connected with pastoral life. More- 
over, it is impossible to ignore the fact that in 
the epic Erfi^a appears in’ his actions and his 
practical advice in a very different aspect from 
the Erfva of the Upani 9 ad, who appears in a 
passage where among other virtues the telling of 
truth is inculcated.” * 

In his Early History of the Dekkan* Sir B. G. 
Bhandarkar points out that though a Mahd- 




* P.8 told tdiyoB). 
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hharata existed before Ps^ini and AsvalSyana, 
it is highly questionable whether our present text 
is the same as that which existe(J in their times. 
On the contrary, the probability is that the work 
has been added to from time to time ; and the 
text itself has undergone such corruption that no 
one can be positively certain that a particular w-ord 
was not foisted into it in comparatively modern 
times. Hopkins shows in bis Great Epic of India 
that the “ PSneJu epic as we have it represents a 
}:)eriod subsequent not only to Buddhism 500 B.C. 
but to the Greek invasion 300 B.C.” ’ Now, we 
know from the Besnagar Inscription that Vasu- 
deva who, judging from the context, was to 
Pa^iini only a Kshatriya virorthy, ® was in the 
second century B.C. recogiiised as “the God of 
gods.” Is it, therefore, strange that the present 
Mahahharata treats Krishna as a divine teacher ? 
It is perfectly intelligible that a work represent- 
ing a period subsequent to 300 B.C. — a time 
wlien the apotheosis of Vasudeva was an estab- 
lished fact — should reveal him as a god. It is 
equally obvious that such a work cannot be ac- 
cepted as an authority' for characterising as a piece 
of euhemerism the m.ention of Krishna as a human 
pupil in a book which was composed before the rise 
of Buddhism in the sixth century B.C. In the 

1 G. K, 1, p. 891.^ 

> Bee Weber's Isd. )LAi., p. 185, n. 
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Saddharmapunti^nka ' Buddha is not merely deva ; 
he is devdtideva. Will .any one contend on the 
strength of this statement that the mention of 
Buddha as a human teacher in the jDhanwuo- 
chakkappavdttanasutta is a piece of euhemerism ? 

W^e have already expressed our views regarding 
the pastoral associations o» Krishpa. There is no 
inherent improbability in Kyishna's being a 
shepherd as well as a warrior-teacher. Moses and 
Mahomed furnish good parallels. It is, however, 
possible that the tales about the pastoral Kyishna 
really arose from the Vedic legend of Vishpu 
Gopa, just as the story of the Vamana incarnation 
arose out of the legend of Vishpu Drukrama. 

With reference to Keith’s remarks regarding 
the difference between the characters of the Epic 
and Upanishadic Kyishnas, it may be said that in 
the Aiokavaddna, the Ceylonese Chronicles and 
the Si-yu-ki A^oka appears in his actions and his 
practical advice in a very different aspect from the 
Afoka of the Fifth and Thirteenth Bock Edicts. 
Are we to conclude from this that the Afoka of 
the inscriptions is not identical with the Asoka of 
the Chronicles ? Again, Keith ignores the fact 
that the telling of truth is inculcated by the 
Epic Kyishna in the Gita, xvi, 2, and in several 
other passages of the Mahdbhdratdf^ a.g., 

* vii, 3i ; cf, Trenckner, Milinda paUho^ p* 401— BkayacaW devlidi^ 
d0vena^ 
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Brahma satyamdama^ iauoham 
dharmo hrih Mrdhtiti kshamd 
yaira tatra rame nityam 
aharh satyena te dape ’* * 

“Where there are sacred knowledge, truth, 
self-control, purity, righteousness, modesty, moral 
splendour, fortitude and forbearance, there I am 
also to be found.” 

Dr. Keith next goes on to say, “It is, however, 
of course possible that the similarity of name is 
a mere accident : metronymics are very frequent 
in the Vamdas of the Upani^ds, and Kf9P8 is not 
rarely found ' as a non-divine name ; the only 
point of doubt in this view is the rarity of Devaki, 
but this is not conclusive ; Professor Garbe himself 
resigns bis former view that the Patanjalis of the 
Mahabha§ya and of the Yoga are identical. Nor 
can a third possibility be excluded : Kf^pa as a 
god and a teacher may differ, but Devakiputra may 
be borrowed by the former from the latter, though 
this is less probable. We must, to be candid, 
recognize that our evidence is insufficient to decide 
the precise facts, and that we cannot build on it 
the edifice of the Kfspa w'bo founded the BhSgavata 
sect as a mere man. The epic has a god, the 
Upanifad a man, and the means of connexion are 
not apparent.” 


> Mbh..Vn,170.a9. 
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It is not so easy tn refute an improbable histori* 
cal theory as it is to propound it^ but on the other 
hand the ont» prohandi rests upon him that 
propounds it. Dr. Keith admits that his evidence 
** is insufficient to decide the precise facts/’ but 
nevertheless remarks that the similarity between 
the names of the two Krish^as may be a mere 
accident as in the case of the Patahjalis of the 
MahiblUlshya and of the Yoga. We readily 
admit that a mere similarity of names is no 
proof of identity. But .in the case of the two 
Epishnas the similarity extends further than this. 
The epic Epishoa is the son of BevakI/ the Epishpa 
of the Upanishad is also called the son of Devakl. 
The epic Epishiwi is often styled Achyuta. The 
epithet, as Hill points out, figures in the Upanishad 
passage about the pupil of Ghora. The teacher 
of the Upanishadic Epishoa belonged to a family 
(A&girasa) closely associated with the Bhojas,’’ 
the kindreds of the Epic Epishoa.’ The Epishoa 
of the Upanishad and his preceptor GLora XOgirasa 
were worshippers of the sun. We are told in the 
Sdnti-parva of the Mah3.bha.rata * that the Sdtvata- 
vidhi expounded by the epic Epishoa had been 
declared in days of yore by the sun himself, Prdk- 
ifurya-mukha-nibirita, and in the Karna-parva 

> Mbb., i. 190. as : ::i, 29, 46 : ete. 

* fig Veda^ iii» 53, 7. 
i Mbhs»if|14.32^4. 

« 886. IQb 
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A^girasi iruti is praised by Krishna as the best 
of all revealed texts, irutindmuttanta The 

pupil of Qfaiora is taught the worship of the 
''noblest of all lights” Jyotiruttamamiti, " high 
above all darkness/* tamasaspari, and also the 
virtues of Tapoddnamdrjjavam ■ ahimsd satya- 
vachanam. The Epic Krishna teaches practically 
the same thing in the GUd * — 

" Jyotishdmapi tajjyotis lamasah param uchyatc." 

** Ddnam damaicha yajnaicha svadhydyam iapa 
drjjavam ahimsd satayam,..." 

Furthermore, the Glreat Epic has preserved 
distinct traces of the original character of Krishna 
as a human being. Efishna says in the Udyoga- 
parva : — 

Ahamhi tat karishydmi 
param purushakdratah 
daivantu na mayd Sakyam 
karmakarttum kathailchana* 

“I will do all that can be done by human 
exertion at its best. But I shall, by no means, 
be able to control what is providential.” 

The statement that 'Devakiputra may be 
borrowed by tbe epic from the Upanishad requires 
no comment ; we have already seen that there are 

> 69,66. 

* xiii, IS; xvi, 1>2. 

3 Mbh., T, 79, 64. 
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Other means of connexion*' besides the metro- 
nymic which go far to prove the identity of the 
two Erishnas. 

We have seen that the arguments of scholars 
who hold that Krishna Devakiputra was originally 
a deity do not bear scrutiny. We have also seen ■ 
that there can be no reasonable objection to his 
identity with Krishna Devakiputra mentioned 
in one of the oldest Upanishads. The pre-epical 
literature of the Hindus knows a human Krishna 
but is silent about a deity Kfishpa. Buddhist 
and Jaina traditions clearly refer to V&sudeva 
as a human hero. Even the Mahdhh&rata pre- 
serves traces of the original human character 
of Krishna. The conclusion, therefore, is irresis- 
tible that he was a real man. The divine nature 
of Krishna known throughout the greater part 
of the epic belonging in its present form to 
a period subsequent to the rule of the Scythians, 
Greeks, and Bactrians ' would certainly not appear 
strange to those who will notice the appearance 
of Buddha among a crowd of heterogeneous deities 
in the monuments of the Tndo-Scythian period.’ 
In the case of Kapila we find another instance 
of a human teacher being raised to the dignity 
of a divine being in the epic.' 

* Mbh.,iii.l88, 36. 

S V. Smithy B. H. !.• Srd Edition , y. 266. 

* CA Mbh.y iuy 47, 18 ; viiy 220, 21 ; HopkinB. Th4 Great Epk 
of /nditt, p* 06» 
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We have tried to prove that KfishRa Vasudeva 
was a man. There remains the further question, 

“ was he a hero who rose step by step to the rank 
of divinity, or was he a monotheistic reformer, 
a theistic Buddha before Buddha’s day, who later 
like the Buddha himself was deified by bis 
disciples ? ” Dr. Macnicol suggests "it is 
possible that he was a famous prince of the 
S9,tvata race and on his death was deified." We 
admit that there is much to be said for this view. 
Krishna appears as a disciple of a ^ishi in the 
Chhdndogya Upanishad, but that does not show 
that he was himself a teacher. The Ghata Jdtaka 
knows him only as a prince and a warrior, not as 
a leader of thought. The teaching contained in 
the Gltd is attributed to him, but that poem by 
its reference to the BrahmasUtras ' presupposes the 
existence of the classical Upanisbads, while 
Krishna himself is mentioned in one of the oldest 
Upanisbads. The other works attributed to 
Krishna, e.g,, the Anugltd and the Bfdhmavagltd 
are even later than the Bhagavadgltd. 

On the other band, it may be . said that the 
Chhandogya Upanishad does not pretend to give a 
life history of Krishna. Its reference to him is 
incidental ; and though it does not represent him 
as a teacher, it yet shows that he came into 
contact with a leader of thought, and learnt several 


^ GKft, xiii, 5 , 
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doctrines. The Jataka knows Vftsudeva Eanha 
only as a prince and a warrior, but . what more 
can we expect from a Buddhist work of this kind ? 
Lastly, the ascription of the entire Git& to 
Efishpa may well be looked upon with suspicion, 
but the fact remains that when the epic 

was being written Episbigia was remembered not 
only as a hero, but as a teacher. If Erishoa was 
only a hero, if the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bhagavatas were not taught by him, but by some 
unknown person, we are driven to the assumption 
that the ancient Bhagavatas forgot or suppressed 
the name of the Master from whom has flowed 
through the centuries until to-day the stream of 
Bhakti in India.” In this connection it may b(' 
pointed out that though the Gita as a whole is 
posterior to the classical Upanishads, its funda- 
mental doctrines may really have been taught by 
Erishqia Devakiputra, For it will be shown in 
the next'lecture that some of these doctrines agree 
almost verhatiin with those w’hich Krishna learnt 
from his Guru Ghora A&girasa. 

The fact that Krishna was a human teacher 
is admitted by eminent scholars like Sir R. G. 
Bharidarkar, Dr. Seal, Btihler, Grierson and 
Garbe.^ 


^ The Indian Antiquary, 1889, p. 180 ; Comparative Studies in 
Vaishnavism and Christianity, p. 10 ; Ind. Ani„ 1894, p. 248 ; Itid, 
Ant,, 1908, p. 263 ; Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, pp. 63-85. 
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Thb Lifb of K^ishva VlsnpBVA and the 
Early Proorbss Of Bhagavatism. 

If Krishna is a human teacher, the question 
naturally arises when he lived. If the traditional 
connection of Krishna with the battle of Kuru- 
kshetra has any foundation in fact, then it must 
be admitted that he lived before the compilation 
of the K&(haka Sarhhitd of the Yajurveda, for, 
one of his traditional contemporaries, Dhritar&shtra 
Vaichitravirya, a prominent figure in the Kuru- 
kshetra story, is mentioned in the Kalhaha} 

In the Aihole inscription of the Chalukya king 
Pulake^in II, dated Saha 556 (expired), i.e., A.D. 
634-35, it is stated that at that time 3,735 years 
had passed since the Bharata war, i e., the 
battle of Kurukshetra. The date of the battle 
according to this calculation is 3102 B.C,, wbicli 
is the starting point of the so-called Kali-Yuga era. 
Blit, as pointed out by Fleet,- the reckoning was 
not founded in Vedic times. It is an invented one, 
devised by the Hindu astronomers and chronologists 
for the purposes of their calculations some thirty- 
five centuries after the initial point which they 
assigned to it. As a matter of fact another school 

1 Webtr, led. Lit., p. 'JO Q. 

J JRAS, r.Ul. pp. 479 iT., 67.7 ff. 
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of Hindu astronomers and historians represented 
Vriddhagarga, Varahamibira and Ealbana 
placed the heroes of the Eurukshetra story 653 
years after the beginning of the Kali Yuga 
and 2^526 .years before the Saka ^ra (i.e., in B.C. 
2449).' A recent writer tries to reconcile the 
conflicting views presented by the two schools 
of chronologists by suggesting that the Saka-hala 
of VarSha is really ^dkya-kala, i.e., the era of the 
Buddha’s Nirvana. This view is not only opposed 
to the evidence of Kalhana but is flatly con- 
tradicted by Bhattotpala who explains Saka-kala 
of the Brihat-Samhitd passage as tSakanfipa-kala 
(era of the Saka king).^ 

A third tradition is recorded by the compilers 
of the Puidnas. A verse found with slight variants 
in the Matsija, Vdyu, Brahnulnda, Vishnu, and 
Bhdgavato Purdnas states that “from Mahnpadma 
Nanda’s inauguration to Parikshit’s birth the 
interval is known as 1,015 years.” (1,050 m 
1,500 according to som^ manuscripts) : — 

Ydcat Parikshito janma 
ydcan Nanddbhishech ana m 
evam varshasahasrantiu 
jneyampanchadak)l taram 


^ Brihat SamhUa, xiii, 3; Flujnt'irnfijini, \, 

* The BfihaUSamhita by Varah.i ^ith the cornirentnry of Bha((ot- 
pala, edited by Sudbakaia Dviveui, p. CSl — Vizisnajram 5 ir.skrit Series, 
Vtd. X,Pt 1, 1S95. 

5 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Ka>i \ne. p. 
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The date of Nanda's accession according to 
Geiger is 343 B.O.* 

343 B G. -I- 1016 » 1368 B.C 

343 B.O. + 1050 = 1393 B.C. 

343 B.C. + 1500 - 1843 R.C. 

c. 1400 B.C. (or c. 1800 B.C.) in- round numbers 

is, therefore, the Puranic date of Parkshit’s 
birth which, according to the Mahabhdrata, 
immediately followed the battle of Eurukshetra. 

In view of the conflicting tradition regard- 
ing the date of the battle, we cannot say that 
implicit reliance can be placed on the early 
chronology of the astronomers or of the poets 
and chroniclers who compiled the epic, the 
PutSpas and the annals of Kashmir. 

Eyishpa certainly lived before the Buddha, as 
he is mentioned in the Ghhandogya Upanishad 
which is a pre-Buddhistic work. The evidence 
of the Ghata Jdtaka, where Krishna is mentioned 
as a brother and contemporary of Ghata, the 
Bodhisattvaf points to the same conclusion. His 
Guru Ghora Ahgirasa is also mentioned in the 
Kaushitaki Brahmari,a* and the Kdthaka Saihhit& '' 
which are also pre-Buddhistic works. Jaina tradi- 
tion makes Krishna a contemporary of Arishta- 
nemi or Nemin&tha, the 22nd Tirthankara who is 

1 Mah?TaiiiSft, p. slvi. 

* zxx, 6. 

* i.l. 
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• 

the immediate pcedecesaor of P&rivan&tha. the 23rd 
TTrthankara.* As Pftrtfvanfttha probably flourished 
about 817 B.C./ Erishoa, if Jaina tradition is to 
be believed, must have lived long before the closing 
years of the ninth century B.C. The name of 
the Vrishpi or S&tvata family to which Krishoa 
belonged is unknown to the Qig Veda but is 
frequently referred to in the Brihmatuu. The 
overthrow of the family is alluded to by Eautilya 
in the Arthasditra attributed to him. 

Regarding the life history of Efishpa Vasudeva 
we know very little if we leave aside the epic and 
Purdi^ic legends. " As far as it is known,” says 
an American writer in speaking of the great 
Athenian sage, ” the life of Socrates, in its merely 
outward bodily incident, may be told in a para- 
graph.” Such unfortunately is also the case with 
Vksudeva. 

For a life of Efishpa our sources.are : — 

(1) The CkMndogi^a Upanishad. 

(2) The incidental notices in the Indika of 

Megasthenes, and the Mahdhhdshya. of 

Patafijali. 

(3) The Buddhist Ghata Jdtakd and the 

Jaina ITltarddhyaytma Sdtrti. ; 

(4) The Mahdbhdmta, the HarivatHia/ fbe 

PurSyatt and the sectarian UpanUKfBh. 


JaoeUi /otiM 8§tru, Put I, pp. 871.970; IX, pp. IIS-IS. 
• Mast a wfenoB T i Btmt i a i wjf s i i ;it sa 

9 
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The exact date of the Chhdndogya Upanishad 
is not known, but it is certainly pre-Buddbistic. 
Referring to the date of the Upanishads, Macdonell 
says : * “ The earliest of them can hardly be dated 
later than about 600 B.C. since some important 
doctrines first met with in them are presupposed 
by Buddhism. They may be divided chronologi- 
cally on internal evidence into four classes. The 
oldest group consisting in chronological order of 
the Brihaddratiyaka, Ghhandogya, Taittiriya, 
Aitareya, Kauahttaki, is written in prose which 
still suffers from the awkwardness of the Brdhmana 
style.” Dr. R. L. Mitra in the introduction to his 
translation of the Ghhdndogya Upanishad observes,^ 
” An attempt has lately been made to prove that 
some of the doctrines in the Ghhdndogya in 
common with the other Upanishads are of Buddhist 
origin, and consequently the work itself is of a 
post-Buddhistic era. But the argument used to 
establish this hypothesis is founded on a petitio 
prvAcipii. It begins by assigning to Buddha 
what,* as philosophic ideas, were 'probably well 
known long before they were adopted by the 
founder of Buddhism, and then argues the works 
in which they occur to be posterior to the system 
of d&kyasinba ; when the character of those very 
works indidktes the assumption to be utterly 
unfounded. The Upanishads belong to an age of 
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search and enquiry, the SaAkhya to doubt following 
enquiry, and the Bauddha philosophy to an epoch 
when doubt and disbelief taking possession of 
men’s minds, dared at last to raise their heads 
boldly against God Himself. The hypothesis of 
the post-Buddhistic origin of the Upanishads 
would reverse this order, and begin with the 
infidelity of Sakya to be followed by the doubt of 
Eapila and then the enquiry of the f Jpanishads.” 

The accepted dates of the Indika of Megasthenes 
and of the Mahdhhashya of Patanjali are, as is 
well known, the fourth and second centuries B.C., 
respectively. As regards the date of the Jataka, 
bas-reliefs of the second century B,(J. have been 
found illustrating a number of Jdtaka stories. 
The Jdiaka Book, according to Rhys Davids,* is 
an example of that pre-Bpic form of literature of 
which there are so many other shorter specimens 
preserved for us in the earlier canonical texts. 
The date of the Uttaradhyayana is also not certain. 
Jaina tradition attributes its lectures to Mahavira. 
Its niryukti or commentary is ascribed to Bhadra- 
bshu (fourth century B.C.) in the Vritti of the 
l^ishimaniala Sutra. ^ It forms a part of the Jaina 
Canon which was reduced to writing in or about 
the fifth century A.D. 

The date of the Mahdbharata has been discussed 
with great acumen by Washburn Hopkins who 

^ BuddhtMt India^ p. 206. 

t See Jftcobi, The Kalpa Sutra of Bhad^ahahu, 1879, p. 12. 
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has given much study to this treasure house of 
Indian religious lore. It is true that PSqini and 
iivalftyana knew a Mahibhirata, but their epic 
was not our present epic. “ The Pfindu epic as 
we have it represents a period subsequent not only 
to Buddhism 500 B.C., but to the Greek invasion 
300 B.G. Buddhist supremacy already decadent 
is implied by the passages which allude contempt- 
uously to the etfTthas or Buddhistic monuments as 
having ousted the temples of the gods. Thus in 
iii, 190,65 ‘ They will revere cffUkaSt they will 
neglect the gods ; ’ ib. 67, * the earth shall be 
piled with e^ukas, not adorned with god-houses.’ 
With such expressions may be compared the 
thoroughly Buddhistic epithet, Caturtnaharajika, 
in xii, 339, 40, and Buddhistic philosophy as 
expounded in the same book.” 

The Greeks are described as a western people 
(north-western, with Kumbojas) , famous as fight- 
ers.’’ “ The Romans, Romakas, are mentioned 
but once, in a formal list of all possible peoples, 
ii, 61,17 (Cannibals, Chinese, Greeks, Persians, 
Scythians, and other barbarians), and stand thus 
in marked contrast to the Gieeks and Persians, 
Pahlavas, who are mentioned very often. It is 
clear from this that, while the Greeks were 
familiar, the Romans were as yet but a name. 
Further, the distinct prophecy that * Scythians, 
Greeks and Bactrians will rule unrighteously in 
the evil age to come,’ which occurs in iii, 168, 35 
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is too clear a statement to be ignored or explained 
away. When this was written the peoples men- 
tioned had already ruled Hindustan.*' 

The Sunti-parva mentions YSska, the author 
of the Nirukta ^ and Varshagaoya,' the S&mkhya 
philosopher who probably flourished in the fifth 
century after Christ.” 

The Harivathia is regarded as a part of the 
Mahdbharata. From the Khoh Copper Plate 
Inscription of darvan&tha dating from 532-33 A.D. 
we learn that the Mahahhdrata in the si.\th century 
A.O. consisted of 1,00,000 dlokas (Satasahasri- 
Samhitd). As it would have been impossible to 
speak even approximately of 1,00,000 verses without 
the Haricamiat scholars think that the work mu8,t 
have formed a part of the Mahahhdrata in 
the sixth century A.D. There is some reason to 
believe that the Hariramda, or at least a part of it, 
existed before ASvaghosba, for, an important episode 
about Bhishma mentioned in the twentieth chapter 
of the work, but not in the Mahdbhdrata, is alluded 
to in the Buddhacharita, and two verses from the 
Haritaiiia are quoted in the VajrasSchi.* But the 
Haritatkia is later than the Greek invasion and 


i M9,7S. 

I m.t». 

* /EAF. lOOS. pp. 47.S1. 

^ Bftycbiudburi, Studia m Indian Antiquities, p. 174 ; Wiotermts. 
t Biatory of Indian Litaraturat Voi. X, p. 464. 
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the beginning of commercial intercourse with the 
Boman Empire for it mentions the Denarius.* 

The genuine Puranos which relate the Krishna 
story cannot be placed earlier than the third or fourth 
century A.D. because they contain lists of kings 
of India down to the Andhra or Gupta monarebs. 
The original texts cannot perhaps be placed later 
than 500 A.D. because all the eighteen Puranas 
are mentioned in the last book of the Mahdhharata 
which attained its present bulk before the sixth 
century. Bas-reliefs have been found at BadRmi 
illustrating a number of Purdi}ic stories about 
Krishna, which date from the sixth century A.D.* 
We have independent proof of the existence 
of the Vayu, Agni, Mdrkatf^eya, Bhagavata and 
Skanda Puranas in some shape ^n the seventh 
century A.D.® Tclang points out that the Sankara 
Vi jay a attributed to Anandagiri, a pupil of 
Snhkara, contains quotations from the Skanda, 
MCtrkandeya, Brihannaradiya, Vishnu and Bhaga- 
vata Puranas.* But the antiquity of the work is 
not above suspicion. Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar 
says that Abhinavagupta, a writer of the tenth 
century, refers to the Bhagavata Purava in his 
commentary on the Gffd.' It has been pointed 

1 See ViihnU'parva, 65 60 end Hopkinei p. 987. 

« MASl, Ho, 25, Bas-TBlUfs of Badami bj 3. D. B»D6iji, pp. 19, 
UfL- 

t V. Smith’s E. H. I., Age of the Putdpae, 

4 Indian AnUquarg, 1676, 290. 

t IHg. 1931, 723. 
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out by Sir Bunikrishqa Bhandarkar^ that the 
MukundomdUt, attributed to the Atv&rEulatekhaia, 
contains a Terse from the same Purim.* The 
sectarian Upanishads evidently belong to the 
Purftpic age. 

Whatever may be the date of Krisbpa, he 
certainly lived before 600 B.C. as he is mentioned 
in the Chhdndogya Upaniahad. To reconstruct a 
life of the teacher on the evidence of the Hari- 
vamda or the Puratfoa which in their present shape 
are separated by an interval of many centuries 
from his time, will be building castles on a morass. 
The same remark applies to the sectarian Upa- 
niahada. 

The evidence of the Mahdbhdrata must be used 
with caution. Though certain parts of the poem 
arc undoubtedly old and contain genuine historical 
tradition, yet the date of the work as a whole is 
not far removed from the age of the Purdnaa ; and 
it is not always easy to separate the kernel of the 
epic from the husk. We shall make use only of 
those portions of the epic account which are 
corroborated by external evidence. 

The Jdtaka and the Jaina SUtra, too, cannot 
be implicitly relied on. They are in no sense histori- 
cal records and contain a good deal of what is 
untrustworthy. But they have the merit of 


1 VdtnBtum, tU., ^ 4B>I0. 
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presemng Tenions of the Krisboa atory Iree from 
the extravaganzas of the epie and the Pnrftpas. 
The Indika and the Mahdbhdthya contain impor- 
tant bints, but being poat-Buddbiatic their value 
ia considerably less than that of the Ckhdndogya 
Upanishad ; and it is from the last vrork that we 
can expect* to get the most authentic information 
regarding the founder of the BhSgamta religion. 

The unanimity of Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist 
tradition would seem to indicate that Vftsudeva 
was really a scion of the royal family, Ytdaya, 
Vyishpi or S&tvata, of Mathurft, ** Upper Madhurg” 
according to the Ghata Jotaka. The conclusion 
accords with the statement of Megasthenes 
regarding the connection of the Indian Herakles 
Vith the Sourasenoi and Methora.* The city of 
Mathurft is apparently referred to as. the Mahd- 
atMna, * ’great place," of the Blessed Vftsudeva in 
an inscription of the time of the Saka Satrap Sodftsa, 
assignable to the first century A.D. The name of 
his father is Vasudeva according to the e|nc, ■ the 
UttarUdhyayana Sutra and the Aphsad Inscription 
of Adityasena, Vasudeva Anakadundubhi according 
to the PuriyaB* and Upasftgara according to the 
Ghata Jdiaka. The name of his mother was 
certainly Devakl.* The existence of a brother 

1 «fitf Arrum^ p. 2Q1. 

i VA7 o»96,144. 

* Cbh* Up.«iii»17f 6;Mbh.9 i» 109. 88; tha CTtlarMyofafia; ibt 
Bhiiail Pillar Inaeriptiatt-ol SkamiibOnyfciw 
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named Baladeva or Saftkarsha^a is vouched for 
by all the authorities * including the Mahdhhdstiya 
which contains the passage — Sahkarshana dviti- 
yasya halam Krish^ya vardhat&m. 

The story of Efishpa’s questionable relations 
with the Gopis is found only in the Harivaihia 
and the Purdruis, and is not met with in the 
Jdtaka or the epic, not even in the reviling scene 
in the SabhU-parva. Even a critic like Hopkins 

observes : * “Modem writers forget that the 

lower side of Krishna is one especially Pur&nic. 

In short they read history backwards In 

Erishpa’s case the tricky, vulgar, human side 
is a later aspect, which comes to light most 
prominently in the Genealogy of Vishuu and in 
the Vishpu Purftpa, modem works which in this 
regard contrast strongly with the older epic,... It 
is not till he becomes a great, if not the greatest, 
god that tales about bis youthful performances 
when he condescended to be bom in low life begin 
to rise.’* 

We have practically no authentic information 
as to the way in which the childhood of Enshua 
was spent. The most probable view is that he 
lived with his- preceptor Gbora Aogirasa and 
returned to Mathurft on arriving- at adolescence. 
The PuriUfas mention SSndipani as a teacher of 

^ Mbh .9 ii» 799 98; Cowell's /dtufca, Vol. IV, p. 61; the Uttatd- 
dhjfa^ana. 

s The Jieljptefo//fiiih,p.i87. 

10 
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Krisbpa. But that sage is said to have given 
instruction in the science of arms and not in 
religion or philosophy, and the Yadava prince is 
reputed to have studied tinder him after the over- 
throw of Kaihsa at MathurS. The story of 
Sandipani may or may not be historical. But it 
does not in any way cpnflict with the theory of 
Krishna's residence with Ghora for purposes of 
religious and philosophical studies. 

The idea of the pastoral Krishna and some of 
the PurSnic stories about bis childhood are 
evidently borrowed from the Vishnu legends in 
the Vedic literature. In the Rigveda, 1,22,18, 
Vishnu is called Gopa. In 1,154,6 we have a 
reference to the many-horned swiftly-moving cows 
in the abode of Vishnu. In 1,165,6, Vishnu 
is described as a youth who is no longer a child. 
In VII, 99,6, we have the story of Sambara's defeat 
at the hands of Vishnu. In the Bodhayana- 
Dharma-sutra ^ Vishnu is caHed Govinda and 
Dftmodara though there is no indication of his 
identification with Krishna Vasudeva. But 
though the idea of a pastoral Kfishna may have 
been borrowed from the Vedas its development was 
clearly due to some such tribe as the Abhiras who 
were closely connected with the PSL^du migration 
to the south 

> ii.6.34. 

I Cf. SitnaknssbliBi*! Tamils Eightssn Hundred Yaars Ago, p. 57. 
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The story of Krishna’s quarrel with Kamsa 
has some appearance of reality It is related in 
the Jdtaka as well as in the epic and is alluded 
to by Patanjali. 

It is not a little surprising that the Jdtaka is 
silent about the connection of Krishna with the 
Papdavas. The Pftudavas are known to many 
Jatakas,^ but nowhere is there any reference to 
their connection with Vasudeva. But the story 
of Heraklcs and Pandaia narrated by Greek writers 
undoubtedly proves the antiquity of the tradition 
regarding Kpishoa’s connection with the Pa^diu 
family. In the Great Epic Kpshpa figures as a 
friend and counsellor of the Pandavas, especially 
in their struggles against Jarasandha, King of 
Magadha, and Duryodbana, King of the Kurus. 
As said by Smith, the modern critic fails to find 
sober history in the bardic tales about these feuds. 
But as deductions regarding Krishna’s character 
have been freely made on the strength of these 
legends, they cannot only be mentioned and 
laid aside.” Hopkins observes in his Religions 
of India,' “ the KFishpa of the epic is a sly, un- 
scrupulous fellow, continually suggesting and 
executing acts that are at variance with the knightly 
code of honour.” That the remark- is one-sided 
will be apparent to every reader of the Great Epic. 

1 E.g,^ the Kundla Jdtaka; Kurudhamma Jdtaka; the DhUma 

kdri Jdtaka ; the Dasa BrdhtnagM Jdtaka, 
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Hopkins takes note only of the few episodes in the 
epic in which Krishoa's chafactef appears in an 
unfavourable light, but ignores the numerous 
episodes in which he appears as the embodiment 
of all that is good. He himself says that ** the 
priests of Qiva were the last to retouch the poem” ' 
and that ** there is as much Qivaism in the poem 
as there is Vishnuism.”* Sectarian rancour may 
have been at the bottom of this darkening of the 
character of VSsudeva.* Indications of sectarian 
animosity are not rare in the epic. In xii, 342, 
109-116, there is a dear reference to a quarrel 
between N&rftyana and Siva. 

That a section of the orthodox Brftbmanists 
were not favourably disposed towards Krishpa and 
his worship is apparent from the reviling scene of 
the SahhU-pana : — 

Yadyayaih jagata^ karts 
yathainaih tnUrkha manyate 
kasmSnna Brdhtna$ath samyag 
StmdnamaoagachehhaH.* 


1 B.I.. p.8C6n. 

> Op. dti, p. 840. D. 

* TlMtriol^ nlgar OU of ebmalar tmp bMB 

puRrdMividimitlM ViriipaitalagMSaiotba Vadielitmtan. tafip 
F«lt, i, SI. T, Viahsa iSob iho «mM imh. Ib i. U4 h* rirwirn tb» 
•ptthttXSMhtra.'wboSoMB blamabi* Mtka.* ofin moito 

toOToaiasSnriwtoWIplBSn aadcibar M&aH and to tha 

Aaoiaa (Xaift. R a Wp few and Pk O ot tphp 0 / (ha Fala, 1, 110>11) Joal aa 

Kfiahsa Soaa to aaaiil Arjoao, tM t( bSn, Md Ua bratlMn. 

« llbh..ii.dS.6. 
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** If this one (Krishna) is the lord of the 
univme as this fool representeth him, why doth 
he not r^ard himself as a Brthmapa ? *' 

Kpshpa is not the only teacher whose character 
has been blackmied by hostile poets. In the 
ROmOytu/d' the Bnddba is branded as a thief and 
an atheist : — 

** Yaihi hi chaura^ sa taihihi Buddha 
Stathigatadh nmtikamalra viddhi. 

Tamdddhi yah iakyatainah prajitUMt 
Sa ndstike ndhhimukho budhah sydt.” 

Although recognised as an avatOra in the 
BhAgavata PurAva he is said to have come down 
not to establish religion but to delude the enemies 
of the gods * 

"Tatal kalau wthpraujiUe saihmohaya suradvishim 
BuddhonAmnA*fljana$utah Kika^eihu bhavishyati.*' 

In the Life of Madhva daftkara is represented 
as an incarnation of a demon.’ 

In order to get the real history of the Satvatas 
or Vrish^is and their prophet Erisbpa Devakl- 
putra we must turn to the SaihhitASt BrAhmayas 


1 ii, lOOt 84. Cf. tiM KapiHn*$ otterance in tha Mattavtldsa^ 
^rahasmuk^Noimai KkmpatdfieU vaklavna^ ygnu eharoidstraik 
pr&^iUm. AtkavA XhmrapafA-dapyasmm odhMf Buddha atddhikah. 

^ Bh. PnfftOftt It 8a 24. 

s C. N. KiidiiiMWMBi Aijsr, iH SaHkwiekdrya^ p. 5. 
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and the Upanishads. Gobala Varshna is mention- 
ed as a teacher in the Taittiriya Samhitd * and the 
Jairpiniya Upanishad Brahmatta.^ Varshneya isthe 
patronymic of 8usba in the Taittiriya Brahmatta.* 
Yarshnya is the patronymic of a man in the 
3atapatha Brahmana* The Satvats are mentioned 
in the Satapatha * and the Aitareya Brahmanas* 
The inference is legitimate that the Satvats, 
Satvatas or Vrishnis Mere a famous people in the 
Brahmanic age, and that they had produced at 
least one teacher of repute in the early Vedic 
times. The Aryan nationality of the Satvatas is 
hinted at in the Tusam Kock inscription. 

It was among this people that Krishna was 
born. We learn from the Artha4astra attributed 
to Kautilya that the Vrishnis were a Sangha or 
‘corporation.’- Their political constitution was 
therefore similar to that of the Sakyas among 
whom Gautama Buddha was born. Their irreve- 
rent attitude towards Brahmanas is alluded to by 
all our authorities.'^ 

In the Ghhandogya Upanishad Krishna is 
represented as the son of DevakI and a pupil of 


> ii, 11, 9, 3. 

* i.6.1. 

s iii, 10, 9. 16. 

* iii, 1.1, 4. 

^ xiii, 6 , 4, 21. 

* viii, 14. 3. 

^ Kautilya, Artha^astra, 1919, p. 12; Mah4bhdraia, xvi, 15-22; 
GcweU’a Jdtaka, Vol. IV, pp. 65-56, Vol. V, p. 138. 
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Ghora Aftgirasa. The Rishi Ghora Adgirasa was 
a priest of the sun.’ The Ghhandogya text gives 
an account of the doctrines which he taught his 
disciple. In the opinion of the Rishi the Purushn 
(man) may be compared to a yajha (sacrifice). 
When the man is hungry, thirsty and enjoys no 
pleasure his condition corresponds to the diksha 
or initiation, when the performer of a sacrifice 
has to fast and abstain from all worldly pleasure. 
When he eats, drinks and enjoys himself his 
condition corresponds to the upasada when the 
sacrificer breaks the fast and takes food. When 
he laughs, feeds and indulges in pleasure his 
state corresponds to the Stuta^astra when there 
are music, singing of hymns and the recitation 
of sacred books. Penance, almsgiving, straight- 
forwardness, harmlessness and truthfulness con- 
stitute the fee. When the man is conceived in 
his mother’s womb, people say soshyati “The 
mother will give birth,” when- the child is born, 
they say asoshta “ The mother has given birth,” 
these correspond to the use of such expressions 
in the actual sacrifice. The death of a man cor- 
responds to the final sacrificial bath (avahhritha). 

Having thus explained this subject (Purtisha- 
yajila Vidya) to Krishna, the son of DevakI, the 
^ishi added : — “ Let him when his end approaches 
meditate on these three : ‘ 0 Thou art the 


1 Kwuh. Br.,,30. 6; Hopkits, B. I., p. 466. 
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Imperishable 1 Thou art the Unchangeable (or 
Unfailing) ! Thou art the true Essence of Life.’ ’’ 
Hearing this Kfishqa is said to have lost all 
thirst for other knowledge.” The sage then 
quoted two verses bearing on the 

subject : 

" idit pratnasya retasah 
Udvayantamasaspari jyotih pasyanta uttaram 
Sval^ paiyanta uttaram 

Devaihdevatra Suryamaganma jyotiruttamamiti 
Jyoiiruttamamiti." 

“ Having beheld the glory of the First Cause — 
that exquisite light, high above all darkness — and 
having beheld it also in our own hearts, we attain 
to that god of gods and noblest of all lights, the 
Sun— the noblest of all lights.” * 

In the Upanishad passage mentioned above 
Kfishoa is associated with a school of thought 
that rejected the ritualistic interpretation of 
sacrifice (Vidhi-yajna) and gave a new meaning to 
human life and activities. Man’s life is as sacred 
as a sacrifice and death is merely the final sacri> 
ficial bath provided he pays dakshinA to his fellow 
beings in the shape of charity, non-violence, truth- 
fulness and other virtues. He should when death 
approaches him meditate on tjhe Imperishable, 

< In the BKl$hmaiHMr»ia (Mbb. lii, 47, 88-40) >• dMoribed 

is limiler tume bj BUehau. 
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the Unfailing, the True Essence of Life and 
reniemljer the ” exquisite light, high above all 
darkness.” Such a man can verily attain to the 
Sun, god among the gods, the noblest of all 
lights. 

The doctrines which Krishna learnt from bis 
Guru reappear in the Gita which is attributed to 
the former. In the Upanishad Krishna learnt 
that all the acts of life constitute a sort of sacrifice 
offered to the deities in tlie case of a man who leads 
a pious life — a life that enables him to attain to 
the ” god among the gods.” With this doctrine 
we may compare the teaching of the Gita, ix, 27, 

Yat karoshi yadasnasi 
yajjuhoshi dadasi yat 
yat tapasyasi Kaunteya 
tathnrushva Viadarpanam. 

In the Gita, iv, Krishna makes little of 
dravyamayayajna (material sacrifice) as his Guru 
does of vidhi-yajm. 

In the Upanishad Krishna learnt that ” Tapo- 
ddnamdrjjavamahimsSsatyavachanam ” are as 
efficacious {dharmapiishtikarc) as gifts to priests 
in an ordinary sacrifice. In the Gild he teaches — 
” Ddnam damaScha yajiins-chn ftradhydyam tupa 
drjjavam ahimsd satyam ” are his who is bori} to 
godlike endowments.' 

1 Gitl, zvi, 8. 

11 
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We ehall place side by side a few more 
passages of the Upanishad, and the correspoDdiii2 
texts of the BhagavadgifA. It will be seen that 
Kfishna, like Ohora, emphasises the need of 
meditation "at the last hour" on the "word 
which knowers of the Veda call Imperishable ’* 
And "the sun-coloured being beyond the dark- 
ness," as the best means of attaining to the 
Supreme Celestial Person.' 


1, Antavel iydmetat tratiam 1 
pratipadyeia-akahitama- 
ayachyuiamaai prdn- 
Samaitamaaiti, 


2. CJdvayantamaaaapari 2. 
jyotih pa^yanta uita- 
tam avah paiyanta 
uttaram devamdevaira 
Siiryamaganma, 


AntaPMe chamdmeva 
amaranmukivdhilevaratn 
paramampuTuahanildivyaTh 
ydti Pdrthdnuchinlayan 
— Olid, via, 5-8. 

Praydfj^alidle 

Yadakaharam vtdavido 
vadanti 

aaydtiparamdfhgatim 

— via, 10-13, 

Anuamaredyah aarvaaya 
dhCxidramachinlya rupa~ 
mddiiyavarnam-tamasah 
paraatdl aaiamparath 
puruakamupaiti divyam 
— via, 9-10, 


How are we to account for these coincidences ? 
They cannot be fortuitous. In the Upanishad and 

1 Cf. Hillp OHa ; also Mbh., xii, 47, 40. '* Mahatas^amatah para 
PufuahmAi haaiitajaBam yam jfidlvd mrityumatyati tofmai fneyatmana 
nama^ Bhlilmiaitaoafdia. 
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in the Qita we find the same doctrines associated 
with the name of one and the same person 
(KfishQa, the son of Devaki). There is no escape 
from the conclusion that these doctrines were 
actually learnt by Krishna froni Ghora ifigirasa, 
and were transmitted by him to his disciples — 
the Bhagavataa — and formed the kernel of the 
poem known as the Bhagavadgita. 

Though the CUtd contains the doctrines which 
Kfishna inherited from his Guru, yet it is by no 
means a product of the age in which Kfishpa 
lived. Krishna himself is mentioned in one of 
tne oldest Upanishads, while the .Gita, presupposes 
the existence of all the classical Upanishads by its 
reference to the Bmhmasutras} 

l^ishibhirhahudhagiiam 
chhandohhirvividhai^ prithah 
Brahmasutrapadaiichaiva 
hetumadbhirviniichitaU^. 

Hear and learn from me the Supreme Soul 
(Kshetrajm) that has been celebrated in many 
ways by Bishis in various metres, and by the 
words of the Brahmasutrast which are definite and 
furnished with reasons.” ^ Here the words "BrahTna- 
suirapadaih seem to Max Muller to refer clearly to 
the recognised title of the Sutras of Badar^ya^a. 

^ GUa, xiii, 5. 

* Max MiiUer'B Indian Philosopk^^ pw 118. 
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The \vord8 ** definite and argumentative ’* can refer 
to Sutras only. Now as the BrahmasUtras refer, 
by the name of Srutii to the BfihadSraifyaka, 
ChhBndogya and other ancient Upanishads, the 
Gitd must be considered to be posterior to all 
these works. Even if the reference, in the GilA, 
is to an earlier recension of the Brahmasfttras long 
anterior to the extant aphorisms attributed to 
B&dar&yaQa, it cannot be denied that the ** Lord’s 
song ” presupposes the classical Upanishads, for 
it is impossible to conceive of a Brahmasutra how- 
ever ancient which is not based on those texts.^ 

Several scholars have attempted to fix the date 
of the Giti. According to Telang the Gita 
must have been composed at the latest somewhere 
about the fourth century B.C.” ‘ Dr. Macnicol 
observes in his Indian Theism,^ *‘the Gitd is 
post-Buddhistic, and at least a considerable part 
of it is pre-Christian.” 

The Gita is mentioned in the Kadambari of 
B&^abhatta, the court-poet of Harshavardhana, 
who flourished in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. In the Kadambari one of the equi>- 
voques runs as follows : — 


1 Garbe lednn to think that the Gftd diows aeqaaintanoe with the 
SveUnvatara and even the Nfisiihha titpaniffa UpamSshaii (Ihtto- 
dnotion to the Bhagavadgitd translated by N. B. Utgikar^ Indian 
Inltqtieff • lOlS, p. 81). 

> Introduatarf E$ta§ to iha Bkagaaadgltdt p. idL 

» Pat«. 
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**MahahhSratamivanantagit&kart^andnanditanarain** 
— “(the royal palace) in which people were grati- 
fied by hearing innumerable songs was like 
the Mahab]\arata, in which Kara (Arjuna) was 
gratified by hearing the Anantagitd.” 

The testimony of the Khoh Copper-plate 
Tnscription of Sarvanatha carries the proof of the 
antiquity of the Gltd several centuries further 
back. We learn from that inscription that the 
Mahabharata in the first half of the sixth century 
J .D. contained one hundred thousand ilokas. As 
Professor Macdonell points out, it certainly in- 
cluded the twelfth and thirteenth books, and even 
the supplementary book called the Jfanuarhia 
without any of which it would have been im- 
possible to speak even approximately of one 
hundred thousand verses. As the Gita is alluded 
to in the twelfth book ^ it must have existed long 
before the sixth century A.D. The Anugitd which 
forms part of the fourteenth book of the Mahi- 
hhdrata, also presupposes the existence of the 
Bhagavadglta. There can be no question that the 
Guta is one of the older poems of the Great 
Epic. 

The Gits, was certainly known to Eftlidasa and 
the author of the extant Brahmasutras. As 
pointed out by Mallinatha, Telang and Garbe, the 
passage in the Kumdrasarhhhava of Kalidasa where 
AAgiras says to Himalaya 

» xii,84^S,aS. 
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tthdne tvdm sthdvaratmlSnain 
Vishi^um ahur mcmishimW 

** Rightly do the wise call thee Vishnu in the 
shape of a mountain,” we have an unmistakable 
reference to the Gita x, 26 {asmi sthdvardndrh 
Himalaya^) both in form and in sense. The extant 
Brahmasutras, when they refer to Smriti, refer 
clearly to passages taken from the Bhagavadgitd 
also. Under SUtra, i, 2, 6, Sankara quotes Gltd 
xviii, 61. Under Sutra ii, 3, 46 all the famous 
commentators (SaOkara,- EamSnuja and Madhva) 
cite Gila, xv, 7. Again under iv, 2, 22 all these 
commentators refer to the same passage — ^that at 
the close of the Gita, Chap. viii.‘ But as the Gita 
cetainly appeals to the Brahmasutras ' this recipro* 
cal quotation according to some scholars might be 
accounted for by their being contemporaneous.* 
The ChUrudatta attributed to BhSsa, a p]:edece8sor 
of Kalidasa, seems to allude to the BrahmasHtras.^ 
In bis introduction to the sacred laws of 
Apastamba Dr. Buhler observes* **he (Apastamba) 
knew not only the unsystematic speculations 
contained in the Upanishads and Aranydkas, but a 
well-defined system of Vedftntic philosophy identi* 

1 w,67. 

S Telang'B Iniwdueiory Euwff to ih§ BkagavadgtfA^ vci. 

t Mbx Mfillar'B Indian Philo$Qphi§9 p« 
i Aefe ni. Ed. bj OonapBU Statrii p. tL 
* zzviiu 
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cal with that of Bftdarayaoa’s Brahmasiitras.'* 
The same writer says that “on linguistic grounds 
Apastamba cannot be placed later than the third 
century B.C.” ‘ If the views of Max Muller and 
Biihler are accepted then the Brahmasiliras as well 
as the Bhagai'adgiia must have existed at least as 
early as the third century B.C. From the absence 
of any allusion to the Vyuha doctrine in the Gifu 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar concludes that it was 
earlier than the Ghosundi and NanftghSt inscrip- 
tions and the Mahahh&shya of Patanjali (second 
century B.C.) all of which show acquaintance 
with the VyuhavSda. Garbe thinks that the 
mention in the GUS of the word HimSlaya, the 
modern form of the older Himavat, makes an 
impression of relative lateness. It should how- 
ever be remembered that Simalia, the ancient 
Babylonian queen of the snow mountains, can 
hardly be dissociated from the name Himalaya,^ 
though it must be conceded that the occurrence 
of the word Himalaya in Sanskrit literature is 
comparatively late. An important thing to 
remember is that the Gita is one of the older 
poems of an epic which was virtually completed 
before the beginning of active intercourse with 
Rome (first century B.C.), for while the Yavanas and 
Pahlavas are mentioned very often, the Romakas are 

I P. xliii. A date in the Moond centniy B.O. ia anggcatail b7 
Hopidna in the Cambtidge Hittorg 0 / India, Vol. I. p. 349. 

9 Caaahttdga Iliitatjf ^ India, Vel. I, p. 76. 
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mentioned but once and we have no reference to the 
Denarius until we come to the supplementary book 
styled the Ilarivamsa. Hill rightly points out that 
the Gila was written at a time when the idea of 
Vasudeva as supreme was far from meeting with 
that tolerant acceptance among the orthodox which 
it afterwards won.* 

If the extant Brahmasutras show acquaintanee 
with the Tiuddhist Vijildnavadaai\A3nnyariada and 
the BhSgavata doctrine of the Vyuhas as suggested 
by Sahkara, then the BralimasMra mentioned in 
the Gita and the aphorisms of Apastamba must 
refer to an earlier recension of the work. 

The precise extent of Krishna’s own contribu- 
tions to the doctrines contained in the Gita 
cannot easily be ascertained. From the importance 
attached to “ dama, tydga and apramada’* in the 
Bhdgavata inscription of Heliodoros at Besnagar, 
one is tempted to infer that these doctrines 
were believed to have been taught by the Master 
Himself, “dama, and self-restraint and 

self-denial are inculcated in the Gita, xvi, 1-2, 
xviii, 2,51, etc., and pramada, heedlessness, is con- 
sidered to be the product of tamos (darkness) and 
is classed with those impediments “ by crossing 
beyond which the embodied soul attains amritam," 
deathlessness. But these precepts are not to be 
found in the corresppnding passage of the Chhan- 


Cf, Gltt, ▼ii, 19; ix, U. 
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dog^ Vpanishad ' which embodies the teaching of 
Ghora ^Agirasa. 

Chh. Up. Glt&. Bob. Idb. 

Tapoddnamdrjja- Ddnam DamiBicha Trl^i amiifa 

vam chidud joJfUfeha podAni 

tatyavaehanamiti tTAdhyAyam tapa saannthitAni 

drjjavam noyamtiBTBgft 

ahidud satyam dama chdga 

oktodha stydgah apfomdda 

iantir ^aiionam. 

SattF&tflaihjAyale if&lDam 
rajaso lobba eva eba 
pramdda saohan tamp bo 
bhavato* jflanameva cba 
gapinatinatityatrlii 
debldebasamndbhavftn 
janma mfitya jarA dnf^kbair 
Fiinnkto* mptamainute.^ 

We have seen that the Bh&gavata religrbn, the 
parent of modern Vaishnavism, arose in the 
MathurS region, and that its founder was a scion 
of the Vrishni or Sdtvata branch of the YddavH 
clan and a disciple of the Risbi Ghora AAgirasa, 
a priest of the Sun. 

There is much truth in Grierson’s surmise 
that the Bhdgavata doctrine was a development 
of the Sun-worship that was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people — the Iranian 
and the Indian.’ All the legends dealing with the 
origin of the Bhdgaoata religion are connected in 

1 Gita, xw, 17-20; cf, ChKdndogya, iii, 17, 4. 

* Gita, xiv, 17-20. 

s Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 253. 
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aoine .way ot other trith the Sun. According to 
the Santi-parva of the Mahdhhdrata, the Sdtvata 
code had been declared in ancient times by the 
Sun — Sdtmtam vidhimdsthdyn prdk Suryamukhani- 
hsriiafn} In the Gttd the Bhagavat says : — 

Imath Vivasvate yogam proktavdnahnmavyayam 
Vivasvdn Manave prdha Manur Ikshvdkave'hravU? 

“ To Vivasvat (the .Sun) I expounded this im- 
mutable doctrine of control ; to Macu did Vivasvat 
declare it ; Manu told it to Ikshvaku.” * 

It was one of the solar deities, viz., Vishnu, 
who became the One God of the Bhdgavatas. 
Vasudeva’s Garuda (Eagle vehicle) and Chakra 
(discus) are also connected with solar legends.* 
The close connection between Bhagavatism and 
Solar worship is also possibly suggested by the 
Khoh Oopper-plate Inscription of Sarvanatha, of 
A.D. 512-13, which records the grant of a village 
on the river Tamasa for the purposes of shrines of 
the Bhagavat and of Aditya-bhattaraka.” 

We have already noticed the doctrines which 
Krishna learnt from the priest of the sun, and 
which he undoubtedly transmitted to his disciples, 
as is proved by their reappearance in the Bhaga- 

^ Mbh.» xii, d35« 19. 

* Gita, iv, 1. 

i Hill, Bhagavadgttd, 187. 

4 Maodorell, Vedie Mythology, p. 39. 

I Fleet, Corpus Inscriptiomm Indiearumt Vol. in, 197. 
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vadgita. We have also seen that though the 
Gltd is not the work of Krishna himself or of any 
o! his contemporaries, yet it has preserved, with 
oeiiiain modifications, the actual teachings of the 
Master and his Ciuru inflated no doubt by other 
sayings traditionally attributed to the former. In 
the history of Dhagaoatism the Gltd occupies a 
position similar to that which the Dhammachak- 
kappacattana Sutta occupies in Buddhism. The 
services rendered by the compiler of the Bhagavad- 
gitd to the system of Krishna finds its closest 
parallel in what the author of the Samkhyakdrikd 
did for the system of Kapila. 

It is twice asserted in the Sdnli-parra of the 
Mahdbhdrala that the Bhdgarata, or Ekdniika, 
religion was the burden of the teaching of the 
Gild : — 

^‘Evamesho mahdn dharmah sate punam nripottama 

Kathito Harigitdsu samdsavidhikalpitah." * 

'^Samupoiheshvanikeshu Kuru Pandavayormridhe 

Arjune vimanaskecha gltd Bhagavatd svayam.” * 

The Bhagavadgitd is a work which, in spite of 
its apparent simplicity, has baffled many commen- 
tators and critics.' To some it appears full of 

1 Mbti..zii.S4S, U. 

* Mbh..x&,348,8. 

* 8m Otfbe, Introdaetkm to the BhagfvadgitS, transletad bj Utgikei^ 

fp. 1 fl. I[ MNDioel, Mian Theitm, 76 ff. T. Bijegopkle Oheriv, The 
rtMaetfto Jle/ennere oi 44 f. 
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contradictions ; to others, it is a patchwork of 
three or four layers set one above another. To 
others again the central theme is clear, while the 
work is full of digressions and repetitions. Accord- 
ing to Holtzmann it is a Vishnuite remodelling of 
a pantheistic poem ; according to Hopkins it is a 
Krishpaite version of an old Vishouite poem, 
which in turn was a late Upanishad ; according 
to Deussen it is a late product of the degeneration 
of the monistic thought of the Upanishads re- 
presenting the period of transition from theism 
to realistic atheism ; according to Garbe it is the 
text-book of the Bhdgavatas revised in a Ved&ntic 
sense by the BrShma^as ; according to Macnicol 
it is rightly to be described as an Upanishad 
which, though it has more unity than most of its 
kind, contains interpolations emphasizing the 
view of one school or another. The 'Vaisbnava 
view is put forward in the Gitarthasathgraha of 
Y&munScbftrya. Yamuna 'following the ancient 
oral teaching analysed the work as a consistent 
exposition of the doctrine of Bhakti supplemented 
by a description of the Karma and JMna Yogas 
as subordinate to the main theme. The prominent 
features of the GitS teaching have been sought to be 
indicated by Dr. Seal in his Comparative Studies 
in Vaishvavism and Christianity,^ and a full sum- 
mary of the work has been given by Sir B. G. 
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Bhandarkar in his Vaisnavism. The question of 
the relation of the Gita to Christianity will be 
discussed in my next lecture. 

The central theme of the Gita, as understood 
in the light of Ghora’s teaching and the Bhagavata 
inscription of Besnagar, is adoration of VSsudeva, 
the god of gods (dcvtdcca) ‘ whose emblem is the 
sun-bird Garudn Vainateya. The way to reach 
immortality (amritam), the supreme eternal death- 
less abode, paramadfiama, para sthdna, pada ana- 
maya, sthdna idsvata, scaga, of the devadeca, “ the 
light of lights that overpasses darkness," is not 
the performance of ordinary material sacrifice 
(vidhiyajHa, dravyamaya yajfia) but a spiritualised 
sacrifice the most essential element of which is 
the practice of self-control (dama), abandonment 
of the fruit of every work {tydga) and crossing 
beyond the three “strands" {guna)f especially 
“ darkness " (tamas) which is productive of heed- 
lessness (pramdda). “He who with unwavering 
practice of devotion (bhaktiyogena) does me 
(Vasudeva) service {sevate) has crossed beyond the 
strands, and is fit for Brahman’s being. The 
ground of Brahman am I (Vdsudeva), of death- 
lessness (amrita) immutable^, of right everlasting, 
ftpd of pleasure absolute.’* ^ 

The new religion taught by ErishQa seems to 
have been first adopted by his tribe, the .YfidavaSj^ 

t Of: am, x,is;^u. 
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especially by the Satvata sept to which the Master 
himself belonged. In the ^anti-paroa we often 
find the name Satvata used as a synonym for 
Bhdgavata without any ethnic signification what- 
ever. In the Tusam Rock Inscription of the fourth 
or fifth century A.D.’ an Knjya-Sdtvata-Y ogdcharyya 
is mentioned. 

In the fourth century B.C. the strongest ad- 
herents of Vasudeva were to be found only in the 
Mathura region, for wc lesrn from Megasthenes 
that the people who held Herakles in special 
honour were the Sourasenoi (Surasenas) who 
possessed two large cities, Methora (Mathura) 
and Kleisobora, and through whose country flowed 
a navigable river called the Jobares (Jumna).’ 

We hear little about the Bhagavatas in the 
third century B.C. But we have a good deal of 
information regarding the condition of the sect in 
the second * century B.C. The preference which 
Afoka openly avowed for Buddhism, and his active 
propaganda undoubtedly brought his favourite doct- 
rine to the front in the third century B.C., and 
pushed the rival creeds to a corner. 

It is a noticeable fact that the Bhagavatas are 
almost wholly ignored in the ancient literary and 
epigraphic records of the Buddhists in Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces, but are constantly 
mentioned from the time of P&oini onwards in 

1 Ooqp. Ids. btAy Yql. JU, f, 979^ 
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the records, literary and epigraphic, of the 
Western part of Northern India. The Ahguitara 
Nik&ya mentions the Ajivikas, the Niganthas, the 
Mun4a-SSvakas, the Ja\ilakas, the Paribhdjakas, 
the MaganUkas, the Tedawjfikas, the A viTuddhakas, 
the Gotamakas and the Devadhammikas ' but never 
the Vasudemkas and the Arjunakas. The Seventh 
Pillar Edict of Asoka mentions the Brfthmanas, 
the Ajivikas and the Niganthas or Jainas, but not 
the Bhdgavatas. There is a solitary reference to 
V dsudevavatika and Bdladevavatikd, i.e., the wor- 
shippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva (Sahkarsbana), 
in a passage occurring, in two Canonical 
Commentaries known as the Chulla Niddesa and 
Mahd Niddesa.^ 

The omission of the Vasudevakas or the 
Bhdgavatas in' almost all the early records of 
the Buddhists in Eastern Indiu is prooablyxdue 
to the fact that they were as yet a local sect 
confined to the Jumna Valley included among the 
Devadhammikas or some other sect, and little known 
in Magadha and its neighbourhood, though well 
known to the people of Gandhara and parts of 
Central India. The early canonical literature of 
the Buddhists took note only of the important 
Kosalan and Magadhan sects, while the Pillar Edicts 

^ Angattara, III» pp« 276-77, Dialogues of tbe Buddha, Parti, 

p.220. 

* Sir B. d. Bhandarkar, Saiviim and Minor Bnliffious 

SHiUmip p. 3. 
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of Aifoka were intended mainly for the ** bome 
provinces ” from which the land of the BhSgavatas 
was presumably excluded. The Niddesa list/ on 
the other hand, apparently originated among the 
followers of MabS KachchSyana who was the first 
among the chief disciples of S&kyaipuni through 
whose agency Buddhism gained ground in the 
Mathura region.’ 

Whatever may have been the state of the 
Bhdgavatas in the third century B.C., we learn 
from the inscriptions at Ghosupdi and Besnagar 
that in the second century B.G. the BhSgavata 
religion had overstepped the boundaries of the 
MathurS region and spread to the Indian Border- 
land, and that its fame had reached the ears of 
non-Indian peoples some of whom became converts 
to the faith. 

The Ghosundi Stone Inscription ' records the 
erection of a pujd stone wall (SUiprdkara) at the 
Narayapava^a by Sarvatata Gaj&yana, the son of a 
F&ra^arl, a performer of the Aivamedha sacrifice, 
for Bhagavat. SarveSvara (supreme lord), Sahkkr- 
shaiaa and Yftsudeva. 

The worship of Saftkarshnna is alluded to in 
the Kautiltya Arthaiastra. Mention is made in 
that work of a class of. ascetics ** with shaved head 

1 Chulla Niddesa, pp. 173-74. I owe this refennce to Dr. Benia. 

* Vide the Madhura Sutia cf the Majjhima Ntkdya. 

9 Bpigraphia Jndiea, Vol. X, Appendix, p. 2 ; xvi, 25 ; Indian Anti- 
uary, 1992, 203 ff. 
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or braided hair ” wljo adored Sankarshao» as 
their dnmtn. In the earlier part of the Malifildia- 
rata SaAkarshana is the elder brother of Krishna 
VSsudeva * and his helper in the struggle against 
Kamsa.* He is held in special honour by Ihiryo- 
dhana, king of the Kurus, while bis brother 
receives the homage of the Pandus. In the 
Bhismaparra and the Ahirbmlhnya Samlntu 
SaAkarshana appears as an exponent of the Sal rata 
or Pailchardtra msira. In the religious philosophy 
of Bhfigavatism as expounded in the Nardyanhja 
section of the Sdnliparra, Vasudeva is identified 
with the Paramdtman (Supreme Soul), while 
SaAkarsh^a is identified with the individual 
soul or Jloa. 

Yam pravUya hhamntlha 7niikt(l rai drijn aottaviuJi 
Sa Vdsudevo vipieyah paramdtma sandtanoh'' 

Jlieyah sa eva rajendra jirah Sankarshnnah prahhuh.'' 

In the worship of Sankarshana and VSpSudeva 
we have the germ of the Vyuha doctrine of the 
Bhdgavatas or Pafichardtras. The doctrine of the 
Vyuhas is thus stated by Grierson.® “The 
.JIhagavat VSsudeva, in the act of creation produces 

• • Mbh., ii, 79. 23. 

t Mbh., ii. 14, 34. 

3 Mbh., xii, 339, 2S. 

4 Mbb., sii. Saa, 40. 

® Idq AdI., 1908, p. 2iil. 
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from Himself, not only ‘prakriti, the indiscrete 
primal matter pf the SSihkhyas, but also a Vyuha 
or phase of conditioned spirit called Satkarshana. 
From the combination of Sahkarshana and prakriti 
spring manas, corresponding to the Samkhya 
huddhi or intelligence, and also a secondary phase 
of conditioned spirit called Pradyizmna. From 
the association of Pradyumna with manas spring 
the Samkhya nhnhkara or consciousness, and 
also a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit known 
as Aniruddha. From the association of Aniruddha 
with ahaiikdra spring the Samkhya Mahdhhiiias 
or elements with their qualities, and also Brahma, 
who, from the elements, fashions the earth and 
all that it contains.”^ 

It should be noted that in the Ghosundi record 
which we owe to a horse-sacrificing votary of the 


1 Sir H. (i. Bhanoarkar points out that the Gita oontaioB no allusion 
to the Vynhas. It however mentions as Prakritis of Vasodeva the five 
elements, the mind, Duddhi, egoism and Jiva (vii, 4-5). The three Pra- 
kritis, Jiva, mind and egoism were later on personified into Safikarsha^a, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha (Vai^navismt pp. 12-13). Patafijali probably 
alludes to the Vyuhas in the passage of the Mahdhhashya — Janardana- 
stvdtmachaturtha eva. The first clear enunciation of the Vyuha doctrine 
occurs in the Nardyamya section of the Santi Parca which ia older than 
dankara and probably also than the Vishnu Purd^-^(Sir P. G. Bhan- 
darkar'a Vaisnavism, p. 4, and Dr. Seal's Cemparative Studies in Vaiena- 
eism and Christianity, p. 30). The e&rlieat Pandharatra Saihhitds that 
refer to the Vyuha doctrine may be of a somewhat later date (Schrader, 
introdnetion to the Pafichi^^atra, pp. 96ff.) The Ndrdyatisya sad the 
Sanihitas do not give a oonsisient account of the Vynhas. Cf. Grierson, 
Tnd. Ant,, xxxvii, 1908, pp. 377. 379, including notes* and Schrader* op. 
Oft., 35 ff., 50 ff , 143 ff., 152 ff. 
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Blessed Ones, SRttkarsliana is not a mere emana- 
tion from Vasudeva, but is styled lihujamt and 
Sanchara equally with his more famous brotlier. 
Sa^lkarshana had undoubtedly his special votaries 
as is proved by the evidence of Kautilya and the 
story of his relations with Duryodhana riarrated 
in the Great Epic. 

We now come to the Besnagar Cohiinn In- 
scription of Heliodoros.* It was found on the I'ase 
of a detached pillar standing to tlic north-east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior territory. The Greek 
king Antialkidas mentioned in the inscription is 
supposed to have reigned in the second century 
B.C."* 

The first part of the inscription records the 
erection of a Ganidadhcaja of Vasudeva, the god 
of gods, by the Bhugnmta Holiodoro, the son cf 
Diya (Dion', the Takhkhasiirika (native of 
Taxila), a Yona ambassador, who came from 
Maharaja Amtalikita (Antialkidas) to Rujan 
Kasiputa Bhagabhadra the Saviour {tnddra); who 
was prospering in tlic fourteenth year of his 
reign : — 

Devadecasa Vd{si!dc)r(tsu Cmrudndhmjc ayam 

kdrite i(a) Hcliodoi^em Bhdya 

vatena Diyasa putrena TalihlhasUdknia 

* Vogel. Gariitio PiJhif of Pesnagur, Aren. Sor. Ind., l'J08-09p ]*, 120. 
Hpigraphia Indica. Vol. X, Appendix, p. 03. 

» V. V. Smith’s “A History of Fine Art iu lodia jiid Ceyloc,” 
pp. 65-66. 
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Yona-dutena agaiem mahdrajasa 
Amtalikitasa upd{m)tA sakasam Ratio 
Kdsi putasa Bhagabhadrasa trdtdrasa 
vasena (chatu) dasemnarajena mdhamanasa 

The second part of the epigraph runs as 
follows : — 

Trini amuta padani (su)ianuthitdn{ 

Nayamti svaga dama chdga apramdda 

“Three immortal precepts {lit, ‘ steps ’) when 
practised lead to heaven — self-restraint, renuncia- 
tion and vigilance.” 

This inscription Is one of the most remarkable 
spigraphic records ever discovered in India. Its 
importance in the history of Vaisbnavism can 
Scarcely be overestimated. It proves that the 
Bhdgavata sect existed in the second century B.C., 
and that the object Of their worship was 
V&sudeva, ” the god of gods.” With the epithet 
devadeva applied by Heliodoros to the object of hip 
devotion we may compare the appellation “ devam 
devatra ” given to Surya in the Rig Vedic verses 
quoted by Ghora Ahgirasa for the instruction of 
Krishna Devakiputra. It should be remembered 
that the* same epithet is applied to Krishna Vasu- 
de\a in the Gita, x, 15 ; xi, 13. The inscription 
of Heliodoros and that of Sarvatata at Ghosun^l 
furnish the first clear indication of the apotheosis 
of Krishna. According to Sir GetHge Grierson 
the deification of Krishna was an accomplished 
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fact as early as the time of I’iiijini. “ Before the 
time of Panini,*' says he, “ the founder of the 
Bha<i(tr(tta religion, as has happened to other 
similar cases in India, became deified, and under 
his patronymic of Yasudeva, he was identified 
with the Bfuigaviit.” But there is nothing in the 
AshWlhydyl of Panini to warrant such- a conclu- 
sion. Prom the context both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna of Suira iv, 3, 08, are to be understood as 
Kshatriyas.’ Kupkins goes so far as to state that 
in Panini’s Sfiira they were only objects of such 
worship as is accorded to most Hindu heroes after 
death.- The epithet tdtrnhhniat is applied to 
Vasudeva not in the original &utra, but only in 
the Malidhhdshyu of Pataujali (as an alternative 
suggestion). The fact that* Yftsudeva, the longer 
word, is placed before Arjuna, in violation of 
the general rule in such cases, only shows that it 
is the name of c ne who was an object of greater 
reverence than A'.'juua. It docs not necessarily 
indicate that N'afeudeva was already looked upon 
as a god in the days of Papini himself, tliough he 
must have been r(!gardcd as such in the time of 
the Kusild, a much later authority. 

Even in the fourth century B.C. Vasudeva, the 
Indian Herakles mentioned by Megasthenes, does 
not appear to "have been regarded as the god of 
gods, but only as a demi-god. Megasthenes 

1 Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 185 d. 

*■ The Great Epic of iDdie, p. 896o. 
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merely states that he was “ held in special 
honour ’ ’ by the Sourasenoi, but nowhere says 
that he was worshipped as the god of gods. The 
allusion to his “ birth ” among the Indians pro- 
bably shows that he was still regarded as a human 
hero. “They (the Indians) ass('rt that Horakles 
was born among them.” “ Herakles however who 
is currently reported to have come* as a stranger, 
is said to have been in reality a native of India.” ’ 
It is in the Besnagar and Ghosundl Inscriptions 
that we find Vasudeva exalted to the rank of the 
Supreme Deity and magnificent temples (Prdsu- 
dollamti) were erected in his honour..- 

The OarufJddJiraja points to the close connec- 
tion between Vasudeva and Solar worship, because 
Garuda or Supanut is connected with Vishiju and 
other Sun-gods. In the Bodhmjana Dharma 
Suira^ GaruLmdn is associated with Narayana- 
Vishnu. 

The inscription o| Heliodoros shows that the 
Garuda standard was not copied from the Roman 
eagle as contended by Y. "Smith, but. was the 
recognised ('inblcra of Vasudeva, the lord of the 
Bhagavalas, in the second century B.C. The 
Besnagar record testifies to the jiroselyti zing, zeal 
of the Bhdgacataa in the pre-Clfristian centuries', 
and shows that their religion was excellent enough 

^ McCrindle’a Me^uatlienca aud Arrion, pp. 39, 200. 

s Sec till) Besnagar inscription of Ibe time of King Bbagavata. 

3 n.5,24. 
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to capture the hearts of cultured (Irceks, and 
catholic enough to admit them into its fold. 

The second part of the inscription may he 
compared to the Second Pillar Edict of Asoka. 
Furthermore, the three immortal precepts — dama, 
iyaga and apratmda look like a quotation from the 
GUd, xvi, 1-2 ; xiv, 17-20 where dama^ and tijdga 
are inculcated and the necessity of “ crossing 
beyond” famas which produces pramada’^ em- 
phasised. 

There are a few verses in the Udyoga and Slin 
parvwns of the Mnhdhhdrata — the IToly Writ of the 
worshippers of Krishna (Kdrshna veda) — which 
show a closer resemhlance to the concluding passage 
of the inscription of Heliodoros ; — 

“ Self-restraint, self-denial and vigilance — in 
these is centered immortality (ddmastydgo'^ prama- 
daicha eteshvamritamdhitav}).” 

” Self-restraint, self-tk'nial and vigilance — these 
are the three horses of Brahman. *He who rides on 
the car of his soul, tji \vhi5h are yoked these horses 
with the help ofe reins furnished by good conduct, 
goes, 0 king, to t^he region of Brahma, shaking 

ofl all fear pt death. He who gives' assurance 

% 

-jf safety to all beings goes, O king, to the supreme 
station, the abode (///.'*, step) of \'ishnu where 
there is felicity^.” 

Damastydgo' praviadascha 
If, trayo Brahmano hayCih 
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&ilara§mi sanidyuktah 
sthito yo manase rathe 
tyaktvamrityubhayaih rdjan 
Brahmalokam sa gachchhati. 

Abhayam sarvabhutebhyo 
yo dadati mahipate 
sa gachcchati paraih sihanaih 
Vishnoh padamandmayam} 

Much light ia thrown on the state of Bhagavat- 
ism in the second century B.C. by the Mdhdbhdshya 
of Pataujali.* Patanjali mentions Vdsvdevavargya^ 
and Vasudevavarginah, i.e., the followers of 
VSsudeva. Like Hcliodoros who may have been 
his contemporary, but unlike Panini, Patanjali 
looked upon Krishna Vasudeva not as a mere 
Kshatriya but as a specially honoured, perhaps 
divine, being. Under PSii., iv, 3, 98, he puts 
forth the alternative suggestion that the word 
Vasudeva is the name of the tatrabhavat and not 
of a Kshatriya, i.e,, Vasudeva is to be taken 
here, in his capacity as a being who receives 
special (perhaps divine) honours and not in 
his capacity as a mere Kshatriya ; for in this 
latter capacity the name comes under the Sutra 
iv, 3, 99. 


> Mbh.,v,43, 22:45,7; xi, 7,23-25; liaychaadhuri, JASB. 1922, 
pp. 239-71; PHAP, 271n; Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 20 ff. Car- 
penter, Theism in Mediaeval India, 137 ; Vidhu^ekhara Bhattachirya, 
IHQ, 1932, 610. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, pp. 14-16, 
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In the time of Patanjali the story of Kriehi^a 
was the subject of dramatic representations, perhaps 
similar to those connected with the festivals in 
honour of Bacchus and the mediaeval European 
mysteries. The popularity of the Kj-ishna-cult was 
not a little due to those dramatic performances — 
the prototypes of the modern Ydtrds. . 

In the dissertation on Bahuvrlhi compounds, 
Pao, ii, 2, ’23, the following occurs in the Afafto- 
bhdshya — Sanka rshatiadoittijasyabalam Krishnasya 
vardhaldm, “ May the power of Kfishpa, assisted 
by Sankarshana increase.” From this it may be 
gathered that Sa&karshana was his constant com- 
panion and helper — as might have been inferred 
from their close association in the Ghosundi 
Inscription. In the epigraph, however, Sahkarshana 
is not a mere “ second” {doitiyd). He is sarve&mra 
equally with his brother. 

Under Pan., Sutra vi, 3, 6, Patanjali quotes 
** Janardanastvatmachaturtha eva” — “ Janardana 
with himself as the fourth,” as an apparent excep- 
tion to the rule. The line, according to Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, is probably tjuoted from an existing 
poem on Krishna. 

In discussing the evidence^ afforded "by the 
Mahdhhdshya, for the early existence of the drama, 
Weber ndtices the fact that the two legends men- 
tioned as the subjects of representation are Bali- 
bandha and Kamsahadha, arid he points out that, 
as the first of these subjects is undoubtedly taken 

14 
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from the legend of Vishnu, it is probably necessary 
to assume that already Vishnu and Krishna stood 
in a close relationship.^ Patafijali notices under 
F&nini ii, 2, 34, a verse in which it is stated 
that musical instruments were sounded in the 
gatherings at the temples of Kama and Kesava. 
Kama and Ee^ava are undoubtedly Balarama 
(Sa&karsbana) and Krishna (Vasudeva). The 
name “ Kesava ” applied to Krishna in this verse 
clearly indicates that in the second century B.C. he 
was already identi6ed by the . Brtihmanas with 
Narayana-Vishuu, for we learn from the Bodha- 
yand-Dharma sutra that Kesava was an epithet of 
NarSyana-Vishijtu.? 

The exact period when Krishna VSsudeva was 
first identified with NarSyana- Vishnu cannot be’ 
ascertained. As Vishnu is one of the solar deities, 
it is not altogether improbable that be had, from 
the first, some connection with the religious 
movement associated with the name of Krishpa 
who was himself a disciple of a priest of the 
Sun. But there is no direct evidence to show 
that Vishnu occupied a* prominent place in the 
early Bhagavata Pantheon. An image of the 
four-armed Vishnu appears on a ‘ Mitra coin ’ of 
Pafichttla,’ but there is nothing to show that the 
king who issued the coin was a BMgavata, i.e., 

> J. B. A. 8.. 190^, p. 172. 

> BodK. Dh. 8., ii, 6, 24. 

3 OuiiDiDghftiD, Coins of Ancient Indlsi p. 34. 
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an adherent of the Vlsudeva-SaAkarshaQa cult. 
VishQu worship may have been a rival Br&hma^i- 
cal cult. A clear indication of the identification of 
VSsudeva with NarSyana-Vish^u is, however, 
found in the Taitiinya Araifyaka,^ but the date of 
the work is uncertain. The last book in which 
the name of Vasudeva occurs is admittedly a later 
edition. It is described as KhUarSpa or supple- 
mentary.* According to Dr. Mitra it belongs to 
the same age with the earliest of the Tantras, i.e., 
at best the beginning of the Christian era. But, 
as its existence is presupposed by Apastamba, we 
are disposed to agree with Dr. Keith that the 
Ara^yaka probably dates from the third century 
B.C.* The appearance of Vasudeva as a name of 
NartLyana-Vishnu in a BrShmaQical work of' the 
third century B.C. is significant.' Was it the 
active propaganda of 'Atoka, that led the .,Vedic 
priests to identify Vasudeva with Narayana-Vishnu 
for the purpose of winning over the Bhagavatas *^as 
thfiir allie°s ? 

The Mahdbhdrata contains indications that it 
was with great difficulty that the orthodox 
Brahmanists could be prevailed upon to recognise 
Krishna- Vasudeva as the God Narayapa Himself. 


1 X, 1, 6. 

> See Dr. R. L. Milra's latrodrction tu the T^ztYftrii/a 

p. 8« 

3 J. R. A. S., 1016. p.840 
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In the Gita ^ Krishna laments that the man of 
great soul who says ‘ Vftsudeva is All,’ is very 
hard to find. “ Fools scorn me,” he adds, ** when 
1 dwell in human form.” In the reviling scene 
in the SahhSparva we have the reminiscence of an 
age when the claim of Krishna to divine honours 
was openly denied because he did not happen 
be a Brahmapa.^ In Mbft., i, 197, 33, VSsudeva 
is only a hair of NSrSyana. In i, 228, 20, he is 
identified with Narayana, but this NSrayana is a 
$w/u, not" the Deity. The identification with 
the god Nariiy ana- Vishnu was however universally 
recognised when the epic was complete.’* 

Why was Krishna identified with Vishnu and 
not with any ottier Vedic god ? Here, in seeking 
to answer this question, there is full scope for the 
play of conjecture. The following facts seem to 
be indisputable. Vishnu was connected from the 
earliest Vedic times with a work of deliverance for 
mankind in distress.’ He is always lauded as a 
great benefactor of mankind. He shows a dis- 
position which is benevolent to all. He traversed 
the earth for a dwelling which he was desirous of 
bestowing pn the primeval Man {Munnshe dahsyan). 
The men who praise him are secure. Therefore 
he is Tauded by the weak. He assumes different 

, ' Mi, 19: IX, 11. 

' ii, 42, 6. 

* Cj. Vanaparra, IfiO, Dhismasfuvaruja (93.94, 09-100). 

* Rig Veda. %i, 49. 13. 
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forois in battle.* He is the unconquerable iire-^erver 
who maintained Dharma.' In the Salafialha 
Brahmayia^ we have the remarkable statement that 
“ men are Vishnus.” In the Aitareija lUfthnuina 
and .several other Vedic texts Vishnu ligiires as 
the great helper of the gods against the Asuras. 
He assumed the form of a dwarf in order to 
recover the earth for the gods from the Asuras.' 
All these characteristics of Vishnu eminently 
fitted him to be the centre of the Acaidra theory 
propounded in the Bhagacadyitd, iv, 8 : — 

Paritrandya sadhumm rindsdya cha dHshlrildm 
Dharmasamsthdpandrthaya samhhavdmi yuge ijiiye. 

Was the Brahma^ic identification of Vasud^va 
with Narayana-Vishou accepted by the Bhdgacatas 
in the pre-Christian centuries, or ignored by them 
as the Buddhists ignored the identification of their 
Master with the saaie deity ? The name of 
Naraya^a-Vishnu is conspicuous by its absence in 
the Bhagavata inscriptions of the second century 
B.C. It is Yasudeva and SaAkarshana, and not 
Vishnu-Narayana, who receive the homage of the 
faithful. The name Narayapavata, applied to the 
village or spot mentioned in the Ghosiind! inscrip- 
tion in which the puja stone wall in honour 


Rig Veda, <ii, 100, 1*6. 

* Rig Veda, i, 22. 18. • 

> V, 2, 6, 2-8. 

« Sat. B.. 1. 2, S, 6 ; T. B.. 1, C. 1, 5. 
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of Sa&karshaQa and Vasudcva was built, does not 
necessarily prove any connection between the 
worship^ of’- Narayana and the cult, of Sankar- 
shana and Vasudcva in the second century 
B.C. 

In the Gita, which, says Barth, contains 
probably the oldest dogmatic exposition we possess 
of Vish^iuism, Vasudeva, indeed, says, “ I am 
Vishnu among the Sdityas,” but he says in the 
same breath, “I am dahkara among the Budras,” 
so the passage does not prove any special connec- 
tion between Vasudcva and Vishnu. It should 
also be noted that Vishnu is here only an Sditya, 
and not the ‘ god of gods.’ In two other passages 
Vasudeva is addressed as Vishnu, but he is also 
styled Mahehara, an epithet that is usually found 
in connection with Siva.’ Vasudeva is never 
addressed as Naraya^a in the extant Gita. 

The Garu4adhvaja of the Besnagar inscriptions, 
however, undoubtedly points to the recognition 
by the Dhdgavatas of Vasudeva’s connection with 
Narayana- Vishnu. For we leant from the Bodha- 
yana Dharmasutra that Garutmftn was intimately 
associated with that deity. As pointed out by 
Barnett the verse in the inscription of Heliodoros 
about ** three immortal steps ** (trini anrnta 
‘padanii, as leading to smga (heaven) sounds like 


1 GMf xi» 24, aO; 29 ; iz, 11 ; z, 8; xiii, 82. 
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an attempt to moralise the old mythical feature 
of the three steps of Vishnu.’ 

Here it may be pointed out that although 
Narayana and Vi.shnu arc regarded as one and the 
same deity in the BtidJulyana Dharma Sutra, the 
Taittiriya Aranyaha and several passages of the 
Mahdhharata- they were originally names of dis- 
tinct deities. We have already seen that Vishiju 
is mentioned as early as the ^ig Veda. He is 
called in the hymns Gopd, Sipivishta, Umkrama, 
etc., hut not Narayaiia. We find the name 
Narayana for the first time in the Satapatha 
Brahman a ^ where, how'ever, the deity in question 
is not in any way identified with Visniju or any 
of tlie^Vdityas. 

‘ ‘ Prajapati once upon a time spoke unto Purusha 
Narayana, ■ offer sacrifice ! offer sacrifice ! ’ He 
spoke, ‘ verily, thou sayest to me ‘ offer sacrifice ! 
offer sacrifice ! ■ and thrice I have offered sacrifice : 
by the morning service the Vasus went forth, by 
the midday seryice the Rudras and by the evening 
service the “Sdityas; now I have but the offering 
place, and on the offering place I am sitting.” 

In the thirteenth book Purusha Narayana is 
mentioned as having performed a Paficharalra 
Sattra (sacrifice continued for five days) and thereby 
obtaining superiority over all beings and becoming 

1 Hindu Gods and Heroes^ 89. 

» 12; xii, C4. 7-8,etc. 

3 «i, 3, 4. 1 : 1. 
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all beiiijjs. The name Paficharatra applie(} to the 
Bhagaviita sect or to one of its important branches, 
has, in tlie opinion of some scholars, reference to 
this sattra of NarSyapa. 

In the TaUHr'nja Aranyaka ‘ Narayapa appears 
as “ the Deity Eternal, Supreme, and Lord,” and 
receives the name of ITari. 

The great Epic gives different accounts of 
Narayapa. In certain passages he is called an 
ancient ^ishi^ or Seer, the son of Dharma, 
commonly connected with Nara.’ Nara and 
NSrayapa are usually identified with Arjuna and 
Vasudeva.'' In a passage of the ^dntipari'n of the; 
Mdhahhdrata/' however, Erishpa is distinguished 
from NarSyana. 

The following stories are told alx)ut the Rishi 
Narayapa : — 

(1) Once Brihaspati and Usanas went to 
Brahman, and also the Maruts with Indra, the 
Vasus with Agni, the Adityas, the Sadhyas, the 
Seven Bishis, the Gandharva Visvavasu, the gams 
of Apsarases, and having bowed down to Brahman 
they sat around him. Just then the* two ancient 
^ishis, Nara and Narayapa, left the place. 

> », 11 . 1 . 

< The Rishi Marsya^a was the ** Seer " of the Purusha Sukta of the 
Rig Veda. 

3 Mbh., V. 49, 6-20: vii, 200. 67. 

< 1,228, 18 ; V, 49, 19; etc. 

t xii, 334, 18. 
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Bfibaspati said to Brahman : “ Who are these 
two that leave the place without worshipping 
thee ? ” Brahman said that they were Nara and 
N&rftyaua who had come from the world of men to 
the world of Brahman ; worshipped by the gods 
and the Gandharvas they exist only for the destruc> 
tion of the Asuras. Indra went to the spot where 
those two were practising austerities, accompani- 
ed by all the gods headed by Brihaspati. At that 
time the gods had been very much alarmed in 
consequence of a war with the Asuras. Indra 
obtained the boon that Nara and Narayana assisted 
him in the battle. Both of them, by their acts, 
enjoy numerous eternal and celestial regions, and 
are repeatedly born in the times of war.^ 

(2) N&ray& 9 a is older than the oldest ones 
ipurveshdmapi purvajai). For some purpose that 
Creator of the universe took bis birth as the son 
of Dharma. On Himavat {SUiragiri) he underwent 
austerities for sixty-six thousand years, and then for 
twice that period, and thus he became a Brahma9a 
{Brahmabhuto) and beheld the Supreme Deity 
Siva. The lotus-eyed Narayana recited a hymn 
to Mahadeva. Siva then granted him boors, that 
neither gods, nor the isuros, the Malic ragas, the 
PUachas, the Gandharvas, men, the Rakshasas, 
the birds, the Ndgas, nor any creatures should 
ever be able to withstand his prowess, ‘ thou sbalt 

» Mbh., V, 49, 2-22. 

16 
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be superior to myself if thou ever goest to battle 
with me ! ’ That god walked over the earth (as 
Krishna Vasudeva), beguiling the universe by his 
illusive power. From the austerities of M&rftya^a 
was born a great muni (sage) Nara, who was equal 
to Nar^yana himself. Arjuna was none else than 
that Nara. The two l^iskis or seers who are said to 
be older than the oldest gods, take their births in 
every Yuga for the benefit of the world.* 

(3) In the Krita Age, during the epoch of the 
self-bom Manu, the eternal N&rayava, the soul 
of the universe, took birth as the son of Dharma 
in a quadruple form, namely, as Nara, Nftr&yaua, 
Hari and the self-create Kfish^a. Amongst them 
all Nara and NftrS.yana underwent the severest 
austerities by repairing to the Himalayan retreat 
known by the name of Badari.‘ 

In certain other passages of the Great Epic, 
Nfirayaijia is the name of a god usuaUy identified 
with Vish^uj and not associated with Nara. The 
god Nar§yana took away the amfita or ambrosia 
from the Asuras and made Garuda his vehicle and 
emblem. 

In the episode of the Svetadvlpa Narayava 
is the name of the strange God of the White 
Islanders.' “ On the northern shores of the ocean 
of milk there is air island of great splendour called 

> Mbh., vij, aoo, 67-68. 

3 Mbh., zii, 334, 9-10. 

s Ubh., zii, 336, 27-66. 
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by the name of White Island. The men that 
inhabit that island have complexions as white as the 
rays of the moon and are devoted to NSrayana.” 
** Incapable of being seen, in consequence of 
his dazzling effulgence, that illustrious Deity can 
be beheld only by those persons that in course of 
long ages succeed in devoting themselves wholly 
and solely to Him.” 

Sir B. G. Bhandarkar takes NarSyaQa to mean 
the resting place or goal of Kara or a collection of 
Naras, and says that this god has a cosmic charac- 
ter and is not a historical or a mythological 
individual. This idea of Naraya^a was developed 
in the period of the Brahmavas and the Aravyakas 
till at last this god was raised to the dignity of 
the Supreme Soul.* It is, however, significant 
that NSrayana is described as a thousand-rayed 
deity {sahflSTarchisham devam). The ” sea of 
milk ” which laves the White Island {Sveta dvlpa)^ 
his inaccessible abode and the blessed resort of his 
favoured votaries, reminds one of the well of 
•honey {madhva utsa) in the highest station (pade 
parame) of Vishnu where pious men rejoice. 
The strange denizens of the-” White Island ” who 
have no organs of senses {anindriyS) and yet lick 
with their tongues, the God of sun-like brightness 
{Suryor^akhyam)^ have a surprising likeness 


> Vu^Vansm, pp. 30-91. 

> Mbh., sii. 886, 11 ; 386, 39 ; Rig Veda, i, 1644!. 
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with the perfect being of the Gitd^ who is 
sarvendriya guvdbhasa sarvendriya vivarjita — 
seeming to possess the functions of all the senses, 
yet void of all the senses and is the 
light of lights that overpasses darkness. Clearly 
N&r&yava and his votaries have solar associ- 
ations. 

Whatever might have been the attitude of the 
Bhagavatas towards Narayana and Vishnu in the 
age of the Taiitiriya Aranyaka, it is certain that 
unlike the Buddhists, they ultimately did accept 
the identification of their master with these deities, 
as. is evident not only from the Garuda Pillar 
Inscriptions but from the Nirdyaniya, the Tusam 
Bock Inscription, and the epigraphic records of 
the Paramabhdgavata emperors of the Gupta line. 

Besides the inscriptionadiscovered at Ghosuudi 
and Besnagar, and the Mahdbhdshya of Patanjali, 
we have another valuable record which testifies to 
the growing importance of Bhagavatism in the 
period immediately preceding the Christian era. 
This is the famous NSnaghat^ Cave Inscription.’ It 
records, after an invocation of Dha(r)mma, Ida 
(Indra), Safikarshana, andVasudeva, the “ descen- 

' xiii, 14. 

* Nftn&ghat if a pass in the Western Ghats halfwaj between Puna 
and Nasik. 

3 Liiders, inscription No. 1112, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X, Appei 
diXf p. 121. 
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daiit8”of Chandra,* the four LokapOlas Yama, 
Varuaa, Kuvera, and Vasava, the fees given at 
various sacrifices by the daughter of the Maharathi 
Ealal&ya, the scion of the Aihgiya family, the wife 
of a king who is called Lord of DakshiijiSpatha, 
the mother of the princes Vedasiri, and Sati 
sirimata. 

This inscription is remarkable in many res- 
pects. It is not a Bhdgavaia record like the 
inscriptions discovered at Besnagar. The refer- 
ence to sacrificial fees paid to priests for the 
performance of sacrifices proves incontestably that 
the donor was a BrShma^ist. The deities 
mentioned are mostly Brahmanic. The appearance 
among them of the names of SaUkarshaQa and 
VSsudeva shows that a rapprochement between 
the BrShmanists and the Bhagavatas had already 
begun. Such a rapprochement is also suggested 
by the Ghosu^dl record which refers to the rever- 
ence paid to Safikarshana and V3,sudeva by a 
performer of the horse-sacrifice (aSvamedha) which 
is a Brahmanic rite. The older attitude of the 
orthodox school towards VSsudeva is reflected 
in the reviling scene of the Sahhaparva of the 
Mahibhdrata 


* Or Chandn ud *' Bfirya ” (not Snto, IHQ, 1981, 413). 
1 43. 6. 
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Yadyayamjagatah karta yathainaih murkha manyase 
Kasmanna Brdhmnam samyagaimanamava- 

gachchhati. 

Id Mbh., ix', 60, 23, V&sudeva is painted as 
a pious hypocrite {cf. Dhamachchhalamapi irutvd 
Kekvat sa mkmpate). 

The newer attitude is reflected in the passages 
where VSsudeva is represented as a friend of the 
BrShmapas ' (Namo Brahmaifyadevdya go Brdhmaifa 
/ittSi/flcha), the origin of the Vedas® (Brahmano- 
mukham). Persons conversant with the Vedas 
know Him as Vishnu * (Purusham sandtmam 
Vishisiutfi yam tarn Vedavido vUuh). 

The NanSghat Inscription shows further that 
the Bhfigavata religion was no longer confined to 
Northern India, but had spread to the south and, 
had captured the hearts of the sturdy people of 
Mahftyaehtra. From MaharSshtra it was destined 
to spread to the Tamil country and then flow back 
with renewed vigour to the remotest comers of the 
Hindu world. 

> xii, 47, 94. Cf. Bnhmahhato, vii, SCO, 61, 

* zii, 210, 0. 
s zii, 210, 10. 



LECTURE III 


Bhagavatism and the NGN-BRAHMA¥ICAL 
Creeds of Ancient India 

While the Religion of Yasudeva was slowly 
spreading from its cradle in the valley of the 
Jumna, India saw the rise and progress of three 
great non-Br&hmauical creeds which had chequer* 
ed careers in the annals of Hindusth&n. These 
were the religions of Makkhali Gosala, of Vardha- 
m&na Mahavira, and of Gautama Buddha. The 
followers of these faiths were kno'^t^n as Ajmkas, 
Nirgranthas or Jainas, and Saugatas or Bauddhas 
respectively. A foreign religion, Christianity, was 
also introduced, probably as early as the third 
century A.D. 

The question of the relation of Bhftgavatism 
to these religions is a subject well worth study. 

Bhagavatism and the Ajivikas, 

Kern and Buhler were of opinion that the 
Ajivikas were a subdivision of the Bhagavatas, 
The Ajivikas acknowledged as their first teacher 
Nanda Vachchha.; in the Purdtfas this epithet, 
“the child of Nanda,” is applied to Krishna 
Yasudeva. Utpala in commenting on a passage 
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in the Brihajjdtaka of Yardhamihira which men- 
tions the Ajivikas together with the Vriddhasrava- 
kas, Nirgranthas, etc., says; — Ajivika grahanam 
cha Ndrayat}diritdndm—‘ and the use of Ajivika 
refers to those who have taken refuge with Nara- 
ya^a,” and in support of his explanation brings 
forward two passages which he ascribes to Kala- 
kacharyya. The first of the passages shows the 
use of Ekadat^in for Ajivika, the second passage 
Utpala renders by Keiava marga dikshita Keiava- 
hkaktah Bhdgavatah iiyarthah. 

Dr. Bfibler ‘ observes that the recovery of the 
Vaikhanasa Dharma sutra permits him fully to 
prove the correctness of Kern’s identification of 
the Ajivikas with the Bhdgavatas. 

The theory of Kern and - Buhler has been 
plausibly controverted by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar.® 
He says that the real meaning of the extract from 
Utpala’s commentary has been misunderstood by 
Kern and Buhler. Utpala does not say that the 
word Ajivika means Nardyanairita. He merely says 
that in the text on which he is commenting the 
word Ajivika is used as an Upalakshaifa to denote 
Ndrdyaifd^rita. Upalakshana means a mark indica- 
tive of something that the word itself does not 
actually express. The view of Bhandarkar is now 
generally accepted by scholars.” 

I J. R. A. 8., 1911, p. 960. 

* The Indian Antiquary, 1913, pp. 286, et seq, 

3 Cf. V. Smith *B Earhj History of 'India, Third Edition, p. 166 n. 
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Bhdgavatism and Jainism. 

The Jainas represent Vasudeva as a near rela- 
tion of the Arhat Aristanemi.' They include 
Vasudeva and Baladeva among the sixty-three 
Saldka-Purushas.^ The iSaiakd-Purushas are the 
great personages who, according to the belief of the 
Jainas, have, since the present order of things, 
risen in the history of the world, and directed or 
influenced its course ; they comprise the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, the twelve Ghakravartins, the 
nine Vasudevas, the nine Baladevas, and the nine 
Prativasudevas. The first Jaina Upanga called 
the Aupapdtika SMra mentions BaladevS. and VSsu- 
deva, and cites two ancient Slokas or verses where 
eight Kshatriya teachers are mentioned, sharply 
distinguished from eight Brahmana parivvaya 
(wandering friars) Among the former we find 
the name of Bala B&ma. The Slokas containing 
the lists of teachers are given below : — 

“ tattha khalu ime atfha mahava- 
parivvayd hhavanti, tain jahd : 

Kanne ya Karakante ya 
Amba^e ya Pardsare 
Kanhe Dlvdyatie ceva 
Devagutte ya Ndrae ; 

^ Uttaradhyayana, Lee. xxii. 

2 Hemachandra's Triphaskti^alftlr&-pnrusha-charita ; Rftdh&kftnta 
Deva*B Sabdakalpadruma, p. Jaoobia Btbaviravalicharita. p. 3; 

Barthi Religions of India* p. 167 n. 

16 
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lalitha klialu ime af^ha khattiyn- 
parivvayd hhavanti, tarn jahd : 

sudd, Maxiih hare 

Nay gal Bhaggat tiya 

Videhc Rdyd Rdme Bair tiya.^ 

It will be remembered in this connection that 
in the Bhisma Parvan of the Mahdhhdrata the 
Sattvata-vidhi (the code of the Satvatas or BhSga> 
atas) is said to have been sung by Saiikarshana 
(BalarSma) ; 

Sdttvataih vidhim dsthdya 
giiah Sankarshanena yah 
Dvdparasya yugashydnte 
ddau Kaliyugasya cha. 

In the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd, too, the original 
Sdstra of the Panchardtra sect “which, at the 
beginning of the golden age, came down from 
heaven like a thunder-clap, dispelling all inner 
darkness,” is stated to have been proclaimed by 
SaAkarshana 

In the Ghhdndogya Upanishad Ghora Afigirasa 
while instructing his disciple Krishna Devakl- 
putra placed certain moral states on an equality 

^ Aupapatika Sutra, editea bj Dr. Ernst Leumann, pp. 61, 69-70. 

^ Schrader, Introdueium to the PaUcardira and the Ahirbudhnya Sadi- 
hiia, pp. 15, lOa 
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with certain parts of the sacrificial procedure. 
Among these moral states Ahiihsa is specially 
mentioned. The Ahimsd doctrine foreshadowed 
here was taken up by the Jainas. 

In the opinion of Dr. Keith* “the (Jaina) 
faith is deeply permeated with Hindu influences, 
and especially with influences of Er^na worship.” 
“ Of this there can be no more striking proof than 
the taking over of the Er9na legend and its rework- 
ing in a tedious shape ; its importance is seen 
in the fact that the legend of Mabavira’s birth is 
entirely derived from that of Er^na’s birth.” ® 

‘ Dr. Macnicol observes : ’ “ in its original demo- 
cratic character and in its universalism, we have 
two notes of theism which the sect of Mahavira 
may have learned from such worship as that of 
V asudeva-Krishna . ’ * 


Bhdgamtism and Buddhism. 

I 

We now come to the important question of 
Bhdgavata influence on Buddhism. We have 
already stated that the story of Vasudeva forms the 
subject of one of the Buddhist Jdtakas, viz., the 
Ghata Jdtaka. Ghata, the brother of Vasudeva, 

1 J.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 842-843. 

* Cf, Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Parti, S.B.E*. Voi. XXII, pp. 2lb-280, 
and Visiinu Pura^a, v, 1, 72 et seq. 

s Indian Theism, p. 63. 
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is identified with the Buddha himself, while 
Ylisudeva is identified with Sariputta.‘ 

There can be no doubt of the immense influ* 
ence which Bh&gavatism exercised upon Buddhism. 
The Ahirhsa doctrine foreshadowed in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad was afterwards taken up 
by the Buddhists as well as the Jainas. The 
Saddharmapundarika contains a number of passages 
which remind us of the Gita. In Saddharma, xv, 
7-9, Buddha says : “ Repeatedly am I born in the 

world of the living I see how the creatures 

are afflicted I will reveal to them the true 

law.” This looks like an echo of the Gita, iv, 
7*8, ” Whensoever piety languishes, and impiety 
is in the ascendant, I create myself. I am born 
age after age, for the protection of the good, for 
the destruction of evil-doers, and the establishment 
of piety.” 

The Mahayanairaddhotpada (Awakening of 
Faith), attributed to the famous Buddhist writer 
Asvaghosha, also shows abundant traces of the 
influence of the Bhagavadyita. Teitaro Suzuki, 
the translator of the Awakening of faith, observes* : 
“ A supplementary point to be noticed in ASva- 
ghosha is the abundance of similar thoughts and 
passages with those in the Bhagavadgita.” The 
same writer adds that “it is an open question 
wliich of the two has an earlier date.” But a 

^ Cowell’i Jitaka, Vot. IV. p. 67. 

* P. 44. 
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comparison of the styles of Asvaghosha's Buddha- 
chariUi and of the Bhagavadgita leaves no room 
for doubt that the Gita preceded Asvaghosha. 
The Gita belongs to an age considerably prior to 
the epoch of the artificial Kacya literature to which 
the Buddhacharita belongs. In its general charac- 
ter, the style impresses one as quite archaic in its 
simplicity. It is considered by a critic like 
Hopkins to be one of the older poems of the 
Mahdhharata. We have adduced reasons for 
believing that it was probably composed before the 
Christian era, whereas “ by the unanimous testi- 
mony of the best authorities we yet have on the 
later forms of Bqddhism, that is to say, the Tibetan 
and Chinese historiographers, Asvaghosha lived in 
the time of the most famous of the Kushan kings, 
Kauishka.” ‘ Asvaghosha alludes to numerous 
episodes of the Mahdbhdrata including the Hari- 
That he was fairly acquainted with the 
Kfishpa story is proved by his reference to the 
famous deeds of Sauri (ErishDa) which his ances- 
tors who were mere warriors were unable to 
perform : — 

Ichdryyalcam yogavidhau dvijdndm 
aprdptamanyair Janako jagdma 
khydtdni hamidni chu ydni ^aureh 
Surddayasteshvabuldhahhuviih.^ 

^ Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 314-15. 
s Kaychaudburi, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 173f. 

3 Buddbaebariia, Canto I, 50. 
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“ Janaka attained a power of instructing the twice- 
born in the rules of yoga which none other had 
ever reached ; and the famed feats of the grandson 
of Sura (Krishna) Sara and his peers were power- 
less to accomplish.” * 

£u the Gita^ Krishna says : " I am immortality 
and also death ; and I, 0 Arjuna ! am that which 
is and that which is not.” In the Awakening of 
Faith we have the following passage : — ** The Soul 
as birtli-aud-death comes forth from the Tatha- 
gata’s womb. But the immortal (i.e., suchness) 
and the mortal (i.e., birth-and*death) coincide 
with each other.” * 

A^vaghosha says* that “After this rejection 
they should make great vows (mahapranidKana), 
and with full concentration of spiritual powers 
think of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. When 
they have such a firm conviction, free from all 
doubts, they will assuredly be able to be bom in 
the Buddha country beyond, when they pa^s away 
from the present life, and seeing there Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, to complete their faith and to 
eternally escape from all evil creations (apat/a).” 
The same idea of salvation, says Suzuki, is ex- 
pressed in the Bhagavadglta : ' “He who loaves this 

^ The Baddhacharita of Adfagboaha* traoslated bj B. B. Cowell, 
p. 50. 

< iz. 19. 

3 Teitaro Suzuki *b tranalatioo, pp. 60-61. 

4 Op. cii.t p. 145. 

5 ^iii.5.7. 
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body and departs (from this world) rememberings 
me in ( his) last moments, comes into my essence. 
There is no doubt of that. Also whichever form 
(of de ity) he remembers when be finally leaves this 
body, to that he goes, ,0 son of EuntI ! having 
been used to ponder cm it. Therefore, at all times 
remember me, and engage in battle. Fixing your 
mind and understanding on me, you will come to 
me, there is no doubtv” 

Dr. Macnicol agrees with Senart that *‘the 
Buddhist tradition certainly moves in a ErishBaite 
atmosphere.” * Senart and Poussin are of opinion 
that there was an intimate relation between the 
new way of deliversmce and the old theistic cults 
of India, and affirm with confidence that devout 
worshippers of Narfiyaoa had much to do in the 
yaking of the Buddhist doctrine even from its 
inception.^ Mr. Jayaswal points out* that the 
custom of worshipping footprints had been already 
an old institution before the time of the Buddha. 
It probably originated in the Vedic legend of 
VishBu’s stepping over the earth, and was borrow- 
ed by the Buddhists. In the opinion of Mr. 
Jayasw&l Aurnav&hha, a predecessor of Yaska, 
takes the verse ‘ idam Vishnur vichakrame tredha 
nidadhe padam ’ in the sense that YishBu literally 
and physically in the past strode in the manner 

1 Indian Theism, 65. 

^ Poofsin's Opinions, pp. 241-8. 

Ifld. Aot.t 1916, March, p. 84. 
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described by Sakapuui, stepping over the earth, 
horizon and sky, and * ‘ in ascending (he stepped) 
at the Vishnupada on the Gaya peak” (Samdro- 
hdri>e Vishifupade GayadiraSityavr^vdbhah). The 
passage has, however, been interpreted differently 
by Durgacharya. According to Durga Aurnavabha 
says, “ He (Vishnu) plants one foot on the Samdro- 
ham (ascension) ; (another) on the Vishnupada, 
the meridian sky ; (a third) . on the GayaHras, the 
hill of setting.” * 

Bhdgavatism and Ghrisliantty. 

The appearance in India of a religion of Bhakti 
was, in the opinion of several eminent Western 
scholars, an event of purely Christian origin. 
Christianity, according to these scholars, exercised 
an influence of greater or less account on the 
worship and story of Krishna. 

P. Georgi in his Alphahetmn Tibetanum stated 
that ‘ Kmhnu ’ is only ” a corruption of the name 
of the Saviour ; the deeds correspond wonderfully 
with the name, though they have been impiously 
and cunningly polluted by most wicked impostors.” 
He supposed that the borrowing took place from 
the “ apocryphal books concerning Jesus , Christ,” 
and especially from the Manichaeans. But even 
Weber w'as forced to admit that his proofs were 
very wild. He derived the names AyodhyK, 

1 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV, Gh. 2. 
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Yudishthiray Yadava, from Juda, Arjuna from 
John, Durvasas from Peter.’ 

Sir William Jones went the length of asserting * 
that “ the spurious gospels which abounded in the 
first ages of Christianity, had been brought to 
India, and the wildest part of them repeated to 
the Hindus, who ingrafted them on the old fable 
of Cesava, the Apollo of Greece.” 

Polier,® sought at least in the victory over 
Kaliya, “ a travesty of the tradition of the Ser- 
pent, the tempter who introduces death into the 
world, and whose head the Saviour of the human 
race shall crush.” 

Kleuker, in his treatise on the history and the 
antiquities of Asia, says that be can believe that 
the Krishna story did not take its origin from the 
Gospels, but it is quite possible that it has borrow- 
ed something from them. 

In later times there were, we are told, 
special theological reasons unfavourable to the 
discussion of the question of the indebtedness of 
Krishnaism to Christianity. Writers seemed to 
fear that some of the sanctity of Christianity 
would be lost if something borrowed from it 
was found in the Krishna cult. 

The discussion of the question was revived by 
Weber, the great German writer, in his essay, “An 

^ The Indian dnliquary, 1874, 31 ff. 

* As. lies., i, 274. 

3 Mythologie, i, 445, 
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iDTestigation into the origin of the festival of 
Kj^ish^a, Janmis^mt.” ^ Weber’s theory of the 
indebtedness of Krishnaism to Obristianity rests 
on the following points * : — 

(1) The worship of Krishna as sole God is one 
of the latest phases of Indian religious systems, 
of which there is no trace in Varahamibira. 

(2) This worship of Krishna as sole God has 
no intelligible connection with his earlier position 
in the Brfthmanical legends. In the Ghhdndogya 
Upanishad Krishna is an “ eager scholar.” In 
the Mahdbharata he is a brave hero and warrior 
of the Yrishni race. But in the same epic he 
appears further exalted to semi-divine rank as the 
wise friend and counsellor of the Pandavas, of 
supernatural power and wisdom. There is a gap 
between the earlier and later positions of Krishna 
which nothing hut the supposition of an external 
influence can account for. 

(4) The legend, in the Mahdbhdrata, of Sveta- 
dvtpa and the revelation which is made there to . 
Nftrada by Bhagavat Himself shows that Indian 
tradition bore testimony to such an influence. 

(5) The legends of Krishpa’s birth, the solemn 
celebration of his birthday, in the honours of 
which his mother Devaki participates, and finally 
his life as a herdsman, a phase the furthest 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1874. . 

s Ind. Ant.» 1873, p. 286 ; Ind. Ant., 1874, *' Weh&r on the KjUhi^ 
Janmdapimt/* 
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removed from the original representation, can 
only be explained by the influence of Christian 
legends. 

As to the first point, the Ghosu^dl and 
Besnagar Inscriptions prove conclusively that the 
divinity of Krishna Vasudeva is not a post- 
Christian innovation, but is as old at least as the 
second century B. C. In the Ghosundi record 
SaAkarshaqta and Vasudeva are called SarvcSvara 
(lord of all). In the Besnagar inscription of 
Heliodoros Vasudeva is called “ Devadeva,” i.e., 
the God of gods, and his votary, the ambassador 
of the Greek king Antialkidas, is called a Bhdga- 
vata. In another Besnagar epigraph we have 
reference to the erection) of an excellent temple 
(Prdsudottama) by a Bhdgavata during the reign 
of a king named BhSgavata. Thus not only the 
deification of Krishna, but the existence of the 
Bhdgavata sect preceded the birth of Jesus Christ 
by at least two centuries. The testimony of the 
Mahdbhdshya of Pataujali points to the same con- 
clusion. The identification of Vasudeva and the 
god Vishiju is clearly implied in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka^ which, according to Dr. Keith, cannot 
be placed later than the third century B.C. The 
Aranyaka was known to Apastamba who must 
have lived two or three centuries before Christ.® 

‘ X, 1. 6. 

* Buhler's Jnlroilnction io Ihc Sutras of Apafffnmha, pp. xxv, xliii ; 
The Cambridge History of India, Vol. T, p. 24‘J. 
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As regards the second point, Telang rightly 
points out that the transition from a great 
human hero to a hero regarded as an incarnation 
of the Deity is neither so unusual nor inexplicable 
that we must imagine some external influence to 
explain it. What external influence was at work 
in the apotheosis of Kapila, of P&r§vanStha or of 
Buddha? Even if we assume, for argument’s 
sake, that there was some external influence, it 
could not have been the influence of Christianity, 
because Kpshpa was already worshipped as the God 
of gods two centuries before the birth of Christ. 

We now come to the legend of iSnetadvipa 
which occurs in the 3dntiparva of the Mahahhdrata.^ 
Uparicbara Vasu performs an Ahamedha sacrifice 
in which Brihaspati is the priest, and Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita act as overseers (Sadasya). No 
animals are killed on the occasion, and the obla- 
tions are prepared in accordance with the precepts 
of the Aravi,yakas? The Bhagavat, the God of gods, 
being invisible, takes the offering and carries it 
off without showing Himself to Brihaspati. 
Brihaspati is angry, when Ekata, Dvita and Trita 
explain to him that God is to be seen only by those 
on whom He shows His Grace. They themselves 
once went to the White Island {Sveta dvtpa) to see 
Hari or NSrayana, performed austerities for a long 

;> XII, 336-839. 

> Was Sarvatftta of tbe Ghoaundl Inscription an AHvameihayajin 
of this type ? 
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time, but were told that N&riiyaQa was not to be 
seen by them, as they were Jiot His Bhaktas. 
They give an account of the White Island and 
its inhabitants. We have next an account of 
Narada’s visit to the Island and his success in 
seeing Narayapa. Weber supposes that in this 
narrative of the three ^ishis Ekata, Dvita and 
Trita, we have a description of a Christian wor- 
ship that certain Hindu pilgrims might have 
witnessed. 

Lassen concurs in the belief that some 
Brahmapas became acquainted with Christianity 
in some country lying to the north of India, and 
brought home some Christian doctrines.^ This 
he considers to be supported by — 

(a) the name of the W'^hite Island and the 
colour of its inhabitants, so different from that of 
the Indians ; 

(b) the ascription to these people of the wor- 
ship of an Unseen God, while the Indians of the 
same period had images of their deities ; 

(c) the attribution to them of faith, the effi- 
cacy of which is not an ancient Indian tenet ; 

(d) the value attributed to prayer, which is 
a less important element in Indian than in 
Christian rites ; and 

I J. Mnir, Metrical TratulaUoHS fram Sanskrit Writere, Jataodae- 
tioDfPp. jcxviii ff. 

Laseen, Indische AlteHhumskunde, 2nd edition, Vol. U, 1118 ff. 
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(fi) the fact that the doctrine vrhich they 
learnt is described as one only made known to the 
Indians at a late period. 

Lassen holds it as the most likely supposition 
that Parthia was the country where the Brahmanas 
met with Christian missionaries. Weber prefers 
Alexandria or Asia Minor. According to Dr. 
Macnicol it probably refers to some Christian settle- 
ment to the north of India. Kennedy says/ The 
direction can only point to some place beyond the 
great mountain ranges, to Bactria, perhaps to 
Lake Issykul.” Garbe has identified the Sveta- 
dvipa with the shores of the Balkhash sea.^ 

Dr. Seal in his Comparative Studies in Vaish- 
natjism and Christianity, observes : “ This Ndrayo?- 
tya record, in my opinion, contains decisive evidence 
of an actual journey or voyage undertaken by some 
Indian Vaishipivas to the coasts of Egypt or Asia 
Minor, and makes an attempt in the Indian eclectic 
fashion to include Christ among the Avatars or 
Incarnations of the Supreme Spirit NSrayaijia, as 
Buddha came to be included in a later age.” ” He 
refers to the following passage of the MahS- 
hharata : * 

GhhatrdkritUirshd meghaughaniriaddh 

Samamushkachatushkd rajivachchhadapadah 

» J. R. A. 8., IPOT, p. 483. 

> Indim und dat Chrittentum, pp. 192 ff. 

s P.30. 

4 
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Shashtyd dantairyuktah 

iuklairashtdhhirda'dtshtrabhirye 

Jihvahhirye vihavaktram 

lelihyante suryaprakhyam. 

“ Their heads seem to be like umbrellas. 
Their voice is deep like that of looming clouds. 
Each of them has four mushkas, a hundred 
lotus- feet, sixty white teeth and eight tusks. 
With their tongues they licked the universal-faced 
god of sunlike effulgence.” 

According to Dr. Seal ^ ” the Eucharist is here 
described. The inhabitants drink up the Logos 
Suryaprakhyath viivavaktrath devam. All these 
epithets are. applicable to the Logos, especially as 
conceived by the Syrian Christians and Gnostics.” 

The highly imaginative character of the des- 
cription. of the White Island and its. inhabitants, 
as well as some indications in the narrative that 
it is not to be taken literally, has however convinced 
some scholars, that the story is a mere flight of 
fancy. The Svetadvipa is said to lie to the north 
of the Ocean of Milk, and to the north-west of 
Mount Meru, and above it by 32,000 Yojanas.’ 
“ I should like to know,” asks Telang, “ what 
geography Has any notion of the quarter of this 
earth where we are to look for that sea of milk 
and of gold. Consider next the description 


^ Gomp^ dtadies, p. 53. 
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of the wonderful people inhabiting this wonderful 
Dvtpa . , 

Te Sahasrdrchchisham devam 
praviianti sanatanam 
Anindriya nirahdrd 

anishpandah sugandhinah.^ 

“ They enter that eternal deity of a thousand 
rays. They have no organs of senses. They do 
not take any food. Their eyes are winkless and 
they emit a sweet smell.” 

” It will be news to the world, that there were 
in Alexandria or elsewhere a whole people without 
any organs of sense, who ate nothing, and who 
entered the Sun — whatever that may mean ! 
Bemember, too, that the instruction which Narada 
receives.in this wonderful land is not received 
from its inhabitants, but from 'Bhagavat, from 
God Himself. Nor let it be forgotten, chat the 
doctrines which the Deity there announces to 
Nkrada cannot be shown to have any connexion 

whatever with Christianity the 

whole of the prelection addressed to Nfirada* bears 
on its face its essentially Indian character, in the 
references to the three qualities, to the twenty-five 
primal principles, to the description of final eman- 
cipation as absorption or entrance into the 
Divinity, and various other matters of the like 
character.” ® 

> xn.ase, 39. 

> IntroduHory Essay to the Bhagavadglta, p. nxv. 
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We have already pointed out that the distant 
abode of the ** thousand-rayed ” dcra of sun-like 
effulgence, laved by the sea of milk, has a suspi- 
cious likeness with the parama pada of Vishnu 
with its well of honey where pious men rejoice 
and, no doubt, sing the praise of the deity “ who 
envelopes tlie earth on every side with beams of 
light {mayukhail^y." The favoured votaries who 
have no organs of sense and yet use their tongues 
do so in the manner of the perfect being of the 
Gita who is Sancndrujagundhhdsa, Sarvendriya- 
vivarjita. 

Even assuming that the story is not a ‘ flight 
of fancy,’ there are still grave reasons for doubt- 
ing the correctness of Weber’s theory. 

“The fact,” says Hopkins,' “that the ‘one 
god ’ is already a hackneyed phrase of philosophy ; 
that there is no resemblance to a trinitarian god ; 
JJiat the hymn sung to this one god contains no 
*trace of Christian influence, but is on the other 
hand thoroughly native in tone and phraseology, 
being as follows : * Victory to thee thou god 
with lotus eyes ; Reverence to thee, thou creator 
of all things Reverence be to thee, O Vishnu 
(Hrishikega) ; thou Great Person ; first born one ; * 
all these facts indicate that if the White Islanders 
are indeed to be regarded as foreigners worship- 
ping a strange god, that god is strictly monotheis- 

1 The ReUgione of India, p. 432. 

18 
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tic and not trinitairian. Weber lays stress on the 
expression ‘ first-born,* which he thinks refers to 
Christ ; but the epithet is old (Yedic), and is 
common, and means no more than ' primal 
deity.’ ” 

The name of the White Island and the colour 
of its inhabitants (" Pumamsdfy") do not 

necessarily prove that some Christian settlement 
(Parthia) is meant. Hopkins observes ^ that the 
white men of the White Island ‘in the north- 
west * may be Kashmere Br&hmauas. The 
question whether Lassen or Hopkins is right can- 
not be definitely settled. There seems no more 
reason to reject Hopkins’ theory than to accept the 
theory of Lassen. 

As regards the second point of Lassen we need 
only point out that the God of the White Islanders 
was invisible only to those who were not his 
Bhaktas — na sa iakyastvabhalctena drashturh devah 
kathailcham^ — but could be seen by His Bhaktas. 
He ^as therefore not altogether an Unseen God. 
Moreover it has not been proved that all the 
Indians of the period when the Ndrdya^lya was 
composed had images of their deities. The most 
advanced philosophers and the Bishis who medi- 
tated upon God in the woods usually dispensed 
with images. The ‘ worship of an unseen God ’ 


^ The Oreat Epic of Indio, p. IIG. 
* Mbh.,xii. 336-64. 
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was familiar to the Indians from the age of the 
]^ig Veda.^ 

Lassen opines that the efficiency of * faith * is 
not an ancient Indian tenet. This is hardly 
correct. Dr. Seal observes : * “ The Vedic Hymns 
are replete with sentiments of piety and reverence 
(Bhakti and Sraddha) in the worship of the 
gods.i....The Updsand Kaij4as of the IravyaJcas 
and Upanishads lay the foundations of the Bhakti- 
Mdrga,^ wiay of Devotion or PRith.”* The 
Pdtafljala Yoga Sutras lay down devout worship 
of the Lord as the surest and swiftest .means of 
attaining Yoga as a means to Emancipation. Sir 
B.. G. Bhandarkar also proves that Bhakti had a 
purely Indian origin.^ The thought of India,” 
says Dr. Keith,' ” started from a religion which 
had in Yaruna a god of decidedly moral character 
and the simple worship of that deity vdth its 
consciousness of sin and trust in the divine for- 
givenessv is doubtless one of the first roots of 
Bhakti ” (loving faith). ” There is much,” says 
Dr. Macnicol,* ”in the prayers and hymns to 
Varuna that brings back to one who knows it the 
lofty language of Hebrew seers and psalmists.” 

> 1 Cf. the hymnB to HiraQyBgerbha. 

3 Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism and ChrisiianHpt p. 6. 

5 p. 8. 

4 VailpaYism, pp. 28-29 • 

4 J.B.A.8./l915,p. 834. 

4 Indian Theiimt pp. 11 
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Prof. Garbe, in his translation of the Bhagavad- 
gtt&,^ observes that a monotheistic religion, in 
which the object of worship was looked upon as a 
kindly, not a terrible, deity, would naturally beget 
the feelings of Bhdkti in the hearts of his wor- 
shippers. Ps^ini actually speaks of Bhdkti dedi- 
cated to VSsudeva. Edmund Hardy points out 
that the word hhatti {bhdkti) is to be found in the 
sense of “love,” “self-resignation” in tbe 
J&takas, while in the Theragdtha it passes into the 
specific sense of “devotion to God.”® 

The statement of Lassen that prayer is less 
important an element in Indian than in Christian 
rites is also not accurate. From the age of the 
Veda to that of the latest Purdrias prayer 
formed an important part of Hindu worship. 
“ There is in fact,” says Professor Macdonell,® 
“ no hymn to Varu^a and tbe Adityas in which 
the prayer for forgiveness does not occur, as in 
the hymns to other deities the prayer for worldly 
goods.” 

How e’er we who thy people are, 

0 Varupa, thou shining god. 

Thy jita injure day by day. 

Yet give us over nor to dcatli, 

Nor to the blow of angry foe.* 

' pp. 29 ff. 

* Garbe 'f Introduction to the Bhagavadgitat translated bj Utgikar, 
p». 16-17. 

> I^lacdoneirs Vedic Mythology, p. 27. 

4 R. V., i, 25, 1, 2 (Hopkins' translation). 
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It is clear from vrbat we have said that the 
doctrines which the travellers to the iSvetadvtpa 
learnt were not imported to India at a late period. 

As regards the Ndrdyamya verse ‘ referred to 
by Dr. Seal, the following translation is given 
by Pratapchandra RSy, C.I.E. : ® 

“ Their heads seem to he like umbrellas. 
Their voices are deep like that of the clouds. 
Each of them has four mushkas. The soles of 
their feet were marked by hundreds of lines. 
They had sixty teeth all of which were white 
(and large) and eight smaller ones. They had 
many tongues. With those tongues they seemed 
to lick the very sun whose face is turned towards 
every direction.” 

Where are we to find the men with four 
mushkas, and sixty teeth ? The whole description 
seems to be a flight of imagination — an attempt on 
the part of “mythologizing philosophers” to 
depict an Isle of the Blessed where perfect beings 
of Bhdyat^ata fancy hold communion with their 
beloved Lord. The omission of the name of the 
Buddha from the list of the Avatdras given in the 
Ndrdyanlya “ show s that the author was singularly 
Avanting in that spirit of eclecticism, which, 
according to Dr. Seal, led him to include Christ 
amo*g the AruiCiras of NSrftyana. 

1 Mbh.. xii. t336, 11. 

2 Qantiparva, Vol. II, pp. 744-46, 

3 Mbb., xii, 330, 103-04. 
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We have npw to consider whether there is 
any reliable evidence of Christian influence on 
the legends of the Child K^ishijia and on the 
celebration of his birth-day. 

Weber observes : * “ The most difficult point 
in connection with the festival of the birth-day 
of Efishna lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation; of him 
as' a suckling at his mother’s breast, and in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying 
on a couch in a cow-house, who has borne him, 
*^the lord of the world,’ in her womb. Such a 
representation of the god is a strange contrast to 
the other representations of him — to that of the 
epos, for example, in which he appears as a 
warrior-hero and is moreover, the only thing of 
its kind in India.” 

According to the great German scholar, the 
birth-day festival of Krishna, and the pictorial 
representation of him as a suckling at his mother’s 
breast, which forms an integral part of that 
festival, are borrowed from the legends regarding 
the virgin and the representations of the Madonna 
lactams, and came to India from the West at a 
time when The Madonna and the child” had 
already on their side won a firm and sure place 
in the Christian ritual. 


1 lBd.Aiit..l874, p.21. 
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Weber adds that “ in the train of the birth- 
day festival we must suppose that other legendary 
matters came to India which are found in the 
accounts of the Harivamia, of the Jaimini Bhdrata, 
and in some interpolated passages of the Mahd- 
bhSrata, in the Purdnas, specially in the Bhdgavata 
Purdna and its offshoots which describe and 
embellish the birth and childhood of Krishna with 
notices which remind us irresistibly of Christian 
legends. Take, for example, the statement of the 
Vishvu Purdna that Nanda, the foster-father of 
Krishna, at the time of the Tatter’s birth, went 
with his pregnant wife Yasoda to Mathura to pay 
taxes {cf. Luke II, 4, 6) or the pictorial represent- 
ation of the birth of Krishna in the cowstall or 
shepherd’s hut, that corresponds to the manger, 
and of the shepherds, shepherdesses, the ox and 
the ass that stand round the woman as she sleeps 
peacefully on her couch without fear of danger. 
Then the stories of the persecutions of Kaihsa, 
of the massacre of the innocents, of the passage 
across the river (Christophoros), of the wonderful 
deeds of the child, of the healing- virtue of the 
water in which he was washed, etc., etc. Whether 
the accounts given in the Jaimini Bhdrata of the 
raising to life by. Krishna of the • dead son of 
Duh^alS, of the cure olKubya, of her pouring a 
vessel of ointment over him, of the power of his 
look to take away sin, and other subje< 2 ts of the 
kind came to India in the same connection with 
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the birth'-day festival may remain an open 
question.” 

Weber does not stand alone in his view con- 
cerning the influence of Christianity on the legends 
of Krishna. “ The coincidences,” says Hopkins, ‘ 
“as some scholars marvellously regard them, 
between the legends of Christ and Krishna are 
too extraordinary to be accepted as such. They 
are direct importations^ not accidental coincidences 

It remains only to ask from which side 

is the borrowing ? Considering how late are these 
Krishna legends in India there can be no doubt 
that the Hindu borrowed the tales, but not the 
name ; lor the last assumption is quite improbable 
because Krishna (= Christ ?) is native enough, 
and Jishnu is as old as the Ri(j Veda." 

“ About the first century of the Christian era,” 
says Sir R, G. Bhandarkar,'^ “the boygod of a 
wandering tribe of Abhiras came to be identified 
with Vasudeva. In the course of their wander- 
ings eastward from Syria or Asia Minor they 
Irrought with them, probably, traditions of the 
birth of Christ in a stable, the massacre of the 
innocents, etc., and the name Christ itself. Ihe 
name became recognised as Krishna, as this word 
is often pronounced by some Indians as Krista or 
Kusta. And thus the traditional legends brought 

I The Relujions of Indw, p. 430. 

* Ind. Ant., 1912. p. 15. 
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by the Abhiras became engpafted on the story of 
Vasudeva Krishna of Iildia.” 

Dr. Macnicol is inclined to believe that about 
the middle of the seventh century A. D. Nestorian 
missions -(which are believed to have entered India 
from the north in the year 639) may have brought 
stories of the child Christ as well as pictures and 
ritual observances which affected the story of 
Krishna as related in the Puranas, and tbe worship 
of Krishna especially in relation to the celebration 
of his birth festival. To this belong tbe birth in 
a cow-house among cattle, the massacre of the 
innocents, the story that bis foster-fatber Nanda 
was travelling at tbe time to Matbura to pay tax 
or tribute to Kamsa, and other details to be 
found in the various PurSnas and in the Jaimini 
Bhdrata. 

No one can help being struck by the points of 
resemblance between the story of the child Krishna 
and that of the child Christ. When . one investi- 
gates, however, one finds that the hypothesis of 
a plagiarism rests on a weak basis. 

W’ith regard to the birth-day festival of 
Krishna, the representation of him as a suckling 
at his mother’s breast, and the homage paid to the 
mother, Weber Jiimself points out that the festi- 
val of the Ramanavami presents many striking 
analogies to the Krishna-janmdshtami. The 
Rchndyana, which is a pre-Christian tvork accord- 

19 
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ing to Prof. Macdonell ^ gives a detailed acOount 
of BSma’s birth, and in one passage of that epic 
BSmais represented as “ resting in the lap of bis 
mother,” maturahkagata^} Kennedy observes 
” There is no Christian representation of the 
suckling mother before the twelfth century, but 
there is a much earlier Hindu one. At Elura 
we have a has relief of the seven divine mothers 
each with her child on her knee or beside her ; and 
Yar&ht, the third of the seven, is giving suck to 
her infant.” According to Piper’s representation, 
the adoration of Virgin Mary was even in the fourth 
century A. D. far from prominent, and we are to 
date its decisive introduction from the Nestorian 
disputes in the fifth century.* If the decisive 
introduction of the worship of the Virgin dated 
from the fifth century, its propagation in distant 
foreign lands •must have taken place in a later 
age. But the association of Efishpa with DevakI, 
his mother, is, as is well known, as old as the 
Ghhandogya Upanishad. We learn from the Bhi- 
tari Pillar Inscription that early in the fifth 
century A.D. Devaki already occupied a promi- 
nent place in the Krishna cultus. In his History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon.^ V. Smith mentions 

> Suiakrit Litoratura, pp. 807-310. 

* Ind. Ant., 1674, p. 21, n. 

» J. B. A. S., 1907, p. 484. 

* Ind. Ant., 1874, p. 47- 

S p.lG4. 
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“a composition, nearly life-size, at Pathaft 
in the Bhopal Agency, believed to represent the 
new-born Krishna lying by the side of his 
mother, who is watched by five attendants.” The 
composition belongs to the Gupta Age. Bas 
reliefs of Badami dating from the early Chalukya 
period depict several scenes connected with the 
child Krishna and in one of these we find two 
females standing each with a child in her arms. 
Mr. E. B. Banerji thinks that these females 
represent Yasoda and Rohin! with Krishna and 
BalarS,ma in their laps.^ The Bhayavatas did not 
borrow the idea of a mother-goddess from the 
Christians. Dr. Keith observes : * “ Rhys Davids 
has brought evidence to show that there was in 
early days a widespread worship of Sri comparable 
to the Avorship of Here or Athene in many Greek 
cities which with the rise of Christianity became 
transmuted into the adoration of the Madonna.” 
The worship of Sri is as old as the 3atapatha 
Brahmana^ and the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra * 
We have representations of this goddess at 
Bharhut and other ancient Buddhist centres® 
and also on the coins of Rajuvula.® In a letter 
to the author Grierson suggests that the homage 

1 Memoirs of the Archacohyical Survey of India^ No. 26, p. 25. 

2 J.K.A.S.,1907,p. 4U1. 

3 ix, 4, 3, 

< ii. 6-24. 

^ liutJdhisl India, pp. 217-218. 

^ CunniDgham'a Coins of Ancient India, p. bG. 
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paid to the suckling mother is a relic of the 
Buddhist worship of HaritI, the ** Buddhist 
Madonna.” * Recent discoveries at Mahenjo- 
Daro in Sind prove that the worship of the Mother 
Goddess can elaim a hoary antiquity.’ 

As regards the pastoral associations of Krishna 
we have already pointed out that Vishnu, the 
Vedic deity with whom Krishna is identified in 
the pre-Christian Taittirtya Aranyaka, is called, 
in the J^ig Veda, 6 opa which means "protector 
of cows” according to Macdonell and Keith,’ 
and ” herdsman ” according to Hopkins.’ In 
the Veda, I. 165.G Vishnu is called ** ever 
young*’ Yuva dkumarah. The epithets Gopa and 
Yuva akumdrah of the Vedic Vishnu might have 
been suggestive of the Purdnic tale of the 
youthful herdsman of Vrindavana, just as the 
three strides of the same god suggested the legend 
of the Dwarf Avatara. 

Mr. Jayaswftl points out ’ that before the 
Baudhdyana Dharma Sutras Damodara and 
Govinda were known deities. This disposes of 
the view that the Krishna worship in the child 
and pastoral form owes its origin to Christianity. 


1 C7- Foocheri The Beginnings of Buddhist Arl^ translated by 

Tbomasi pp. 171 It. 

* Sir John Marahallf Mahenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation, I, 

Ch. V. 

3 The Vedic Index, Vol. 17 p. 238. 
t The Beligioni of India, p. 67. 

> Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 84. 
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It has been observed by Sir Charles Eliot ' that 
the first allusions to the presence of Christians in 
Parthia, Bactria and the borderlands of India 
date from the third century and that the oldest 
account of Christian communities in Southern 
India is the narrative of Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(c. 525 A.D.)* Now, the worship of the pastoral 
Krishna-Vishnu in the early centuries of the 
Christian era in Southern India is clearly suggest- 
ed by a significant royal name, “ Vishnu gopa,” 
occurring in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
the middle of the fourth century A.D. A Junagadh 
record of A.D. 457-58 refers to a provincial ad- 
ministrator as one “ whose life is devoted to the 
feet of Govinda ” (Govindapadarpitajivita). 

The enmity between Kaihsa and Krishna is 
referred to as familiar in Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya 
(usually assigned to the second century B.C.), and 
it is fair to conclude, as Maciiicol does, that the 
legend of the attempt of Kaihsa to kill Krishna 
in his childhood was also extant at that^ieriod. 

The story of the passage across the river need 
not be traced to a Christian 'Source. In the Vinaya 
Te.^rs,® we have the story of Buddha’s miraculous 
eiopsing of the Gauges. 

The Harivarhsa and the Puranas in which the 
stories about the child Krishna, referred to by 
Weber, Hopkins and others, occur, are really not 

* Hinduism ond Buddhism, Vol. Ill, 414. 

* Part n.r- 104. 
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SO late works as these scholars would have us 
believe. The Harimmia and all the eighteen 
Purdnas arc mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata and 
we know from the Khoh Inscription of Sarvanatha 
that the Great Epic was complete, that is to say, it 
contained one hundred thousand tSlokna, in the 
sixth century A.D. We have ihdependent proof 
of the celebrity of the Vdijii, Agni, Bhdgtwaia, 
Mdrkav4cya and Skanda Purdies in the seventh 
century A.D.’ The Harinam^a is mentioned* as 
a famous work by Subandhu, a writer of the 
seventh century A.D.® A Bhavishyat Purdita is 
mentioned in the Dharma Sutra of Apastamba.® 

There is reason to believe that the Vdyti, 
Brahmdffda and the Vishnu Purdmis were compiled 
during the reign of Chandragupta I, the founder of 
the Gupta dynasty, who is said to have ruled from 
320 A.D. to about 335 A.D. “ It seems to be 
to his reign that the verses in the Purdijas defin- 
ing the Gupta dominions refer.” ^ Mr. Pargiter, 
in his valuable work, the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, adduces good grounds for placing the original 
Matsya Purdna in the third century A.D. Some 
of the Christian Scriptures from which the Purdnas 
are alleged to have borrowed the stories about the 


1 See V. Smith's Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 22. 

* Weber's Ind. Lit., p. 119. 

3 Biihler's Introduction, p. xltviii. 

^ Allan's Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta p. XiX. 
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child Ejishna are not much older.* Jackson* 
refers to the discovery at Mandor in Mftrwar of 
sculptures of certain exploits of the child Ejislnia 
which are of very early date.' Sten Eonow finds 
a reference to the youthful deeds of EfishRa (Siri- 
EadSra) in the HSthigumphS Inscription of 
Eh3ravela.' Echoes of some of the Epshpaite 
legends are found in Jaina Sculptures in Mathur& 
belonging to the first century B.C.' We have 
already seen that many Of the Purftnic stories about 
the child Erishpa are illustrated by bas reliefs at 
Badami dating from the sixth century A.D. Tales 
about Erishpa’s sports on the banks of the Jumna 
travelled to the most distant countries of Indo- 
Ghina in the ninth century A.D.' 

We now come to the theory of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. We learn from the Penplus of the 
Erythraean Sea that the Abhiras were already 
settled in Western India Abiria ”), in the first 
century A.D. They are also mentioned by 
Fatanjali.* How could they bring with tlfem 
traditions of the birth of Christ in a stable, of the 


> Telang’s Introductory Essay to the BhagovadgUi, pp. szIt. Izii, 
Ixiii. n. 

> J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 638. 

3 See Arch. Survey Report. W. India, 1906-7, p. 38, pare. 84. 

* Acta Orientalia, 1, 1923, 39. 

» Wintornitz, A History of Indian i,itor»tore— English transictioii, 
Vol. n. 463n. 

* Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, 169l^ 

’ Ind. Ant. 1918, p. 36. 
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massacre of the innocents and so on ? Mr. V 
Kanakasabbai, in his Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago,^ says that the Ayar (Abbiras) had a 
tradition that they came into the Tamil land, 
along with the founder of the Pandyan family, i.e.. 
several centuries before Christ. Their name Ayar 
is derived from the Dravidian “A” meaning a 
cow. 

Referring to Macnicol’s conjecture that 
Nestorian Missions may have brought stories of 
the child Christ about the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., Dr. Keith observes that it is not 
true that Nestorian Missionaries entered the north 
of India in 639 A.D.* This error is borrowed 
from Garbe and ultimately from Sir G. Grierson,® 
but for giving it wide currency the latter has 
already made complete amends by his correction 
of Takakusu on whom the ultimate responsibility 
for the mistake rests.® 

Weber and bis followers do not seek to 
present Kfishi^aism as a distorted form of 
Christianity. They do not mean to assert that 
in Krishna India ever paid divine honour to 
Jesus. The Hindu god, in their opinion, “had 
only arrogated to himself a certain number of 

> p. 67. 

* J.R.A.8., 1916, tp. 839-840. 

3 See hie article Dhakti Martja in EncyclQpaedia 

Religion and Ethics, ii, 648. 

i J.R.A.B., 1913, 144. 
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Christian endowments.” But Dr. Lorinser, in his 
Bhaijavadgita, goes further than this. He arrives 
at the singular conclusion that the author of the 
Hindu poem knew and used the Gospels and the 
Christian Fathers. His arguments may be sum- 
marised as follows.* 

SaAkaracharya lived in the eighth century 
A.D. ; from that it is to be inferred that the Gita 
was composed some five centuries earlier, i.e., in 
the third century A.D. ; at that time there were 
Christian comidunities in India ; and there was 
also an Indian translation of the New Testament 
of which we have positive proof in the writings of 
St. Chrysostom. “ In this way,” Dr. Lonnser goes 
on to observie, ” the possibility that the composer 
of the Bhagwoadgita may. have been acquainted 
not merely with tbp, general teaching of Christian- 
ity, but also with the very writings of the New 
Testament, might be shown in a very natural 
•way, without the necessity of having recourse to 
rash hypothesis.” The Doctor finds in the Glia 
passages, and tliese not single and obscure, but 
numerous and clear, which present a surprising 
similarity to passages in the New Testament, and 
concludes that the composer was acquainted witli 
the writings of the New Testament and used them 
as he thought fit. He places side by side the 
most important of these passages in the Gita, and 
the corresponding texts of the New Testament. 

* See Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11, 283 et seq. 
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Dr. Lorinser further observes that the ideas 
SraddM and Bhdkti are not originally Indian^ but 
that they have been taken over from Ohristianity. 
In his opinion the incarnation of VishQu as 
Krishna — ^the only one represented as a truly 
human incarnation of the person of the god—is an 
imitation of the Christian dogma regarding the 
person of Christ. 

Let us examine the arguments of Dr. Lorinser. 
It is not difficult to prove that the GitH is much 
older than the third century A.D. While discuss- 
ing the age of the Mahabhdrata, Hopkins 
observes : — * “ We may say with compantive 
certainty that, with the exception of the parts 
latest added, the introduction to the first book and 
the last book, even the pseudo-epic was completed 
as early as 200 A.D.” By pseudo-epic Hopkins 
means the didactic books, notably the Santi and 
the AnuMsana Parvas.^ As the BhagavadgilA is 
referred to in the Santiparva it must be assigned 
to a period considerably anterior to the second 
century A.D. Hopkins says explicitly * that the 
Gltd is ** unquestionably one of the older poems* 
in the epic.” He farther observes ^ -that **the 
Gita and the Gambling scene are, as wholes, 
metrically and stylistically more antique than are 

> The Great Epic of India, p. 887. 

* The G.E.L, p. 881. 

» p.205. 

♦ P. 402. 
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the Anugita and the extravaganzas in the battle- 
books.” In his Ethics of India' Hopkins admits the 
validity of the present author’s contention that the 
triple formula datna, tyaga and apramada, occurring 
in the didactic epic, is quoted by the Bhagavata 
Inscription of Heliodoros belonging to the second 
century B.C. 

Regarding the coincidences between passages 
in the Gita and in the New Testament, Dr. 
Macnicol says ^ that a careful examination of the 
parallels that have been traced shows the resem- 
blances to be in many cases purely verbal and 
unreal, while others can be paralleled from the 
Upanishads which are certainly pre-Christian. 
When KfiBhoa says “ of creations I am the begin- 
ning and the end of letters I am the Syllable 

A” ^ the likeness to the words in Revelation (i,8), 
" 1 am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come,” is no doubt striking, but Krishna is only 
repeating what is found in the Upanishads, 
” Brahma is the A.” * ” Krishna’s identification 

of himself with everything in the Universe is in 
full agreement with the claims for Brahman in 
the Upanishads, and that among the lists of those 
things, that he is there, should be found some of 

1 p. 171n. 

2 Indian p. 276. 

3 Cifii, ^ . 20-i}3. 

* Hopkm'^i The Kelij'ione oi ludia, p. 226 
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the names such as the truth, the light, the way, 
which are applied to Christ, and especially to 
Christ in His aspect as the Eternal Word, is not 
surprising and cannot be said to prove indebted* 
ness.” * Beferring to the striking similarity be- 
tween the declaration of the Gita, ix, 29, “They 
who devoutly worship me are in me, and I in them,” 
and John, vi, 56, “He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and I in him,” 
Dr. Muir observes * that ‘ ‘ the condition • of one- 
ness with the speaker is different in each case” 
and that it is that oneness with him only that is 
common to the two texts.” In the ^ig Veda 
some passages occur which in part convey the 
same or a similar idea. Thus in ii^ 11, 12, it is 
said: “0 Indra, we sages have been in thee;” 
.and in x, 142, 1, “This worshipper, O A^i, hath 
been in thee : 0 Son of strength, he has no ether 
kinship ; in viii, 92, 32, the worshippers say to 
Indra, ‘ ‘ thou art ours, and we thine — tvamasmd- 
kam tavasmasi.” 

Let us take a few more parallel passages. 

“ He is far from darkness,” 

“ Sarvasya dhatdramachinfyarupam 
Adiiyavariiam tamasah parasidtj’ 


' Indian Theism t p. 276. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1875, pp. 79-80. 

^ Gltft, viii, 9. 
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“Light of lights, far from darkness is hi- 
name.” 

“ jyotishfnnain lajjyotisiamasah paramuchyaU 

“ God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.”* 

The words here translated “far from darkness” 
{tamasah parastat) are not peculiar to the Gifd, 
but occur also in the Munddka Upanishad.’ The 
word tamasaspari meaning “ above, or beyond the 
darkness “ occurs also in the Rig Veda.* “Gazing 
towards the upper light beyond the darkness, we 
have ascended to the highest luminary Surya, a 
God among the gods.” Curiously enough this 
was one of the verses which Krishna learnt from 
Ghora Adgirasa." In the Gita the words tamasah 
parastat arc immediately preceded by ‘ aditya- 
varnam’ “the sun-coloured.” I’he Gitakdra had 
thus no need to borrow anything from tl)e Bible. 
Dr. Muir observes “ most of the verses cited from 
that poem (the Gita) by Dr. Lorinser as parallel to 
texts in the Bible appear to me cither to exhibit no 
very close resemblance to the latter, or to be sudi 
as might naturally have occurred to the Indian 
v.'riter, and to offer thc'^cfore only an aecidcutai 
similarity.” * 

* TJolin,'i;5. 

* I, oO, 10. 

' J:i.L Ant.., VSl.j, r. -31 


^ Gitfi. iiii, 17. 

> IT. ii, 6. 

Cbb., ill, 17, 7 
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Dr. Lorinser finds that it is the Gospel of John 
in particular from which the composer of the Gita 
has taken the most important phrases. We have 
pointed out that the Gita existed long before the 
second century A.D., while the Gospel of John, 
according to Dr. Strauss, ‘ was not known until 
after the middle of the second- century A.D.’* 
Strauss adds that the Fourth Gospel “ bears every 
indication of having arisen upon a foreign soil, 
and under the influence of a philosophy of the time 
unknown to the original circle in which Jesus 
lived.” Foreign influence on early Christianity is 
seen by some scholars in the. nimbus round the 
head of the Saviour and a plurality of hands assigned 
to the Madonna.’ 

' We now come to the doctrines of 3raddha, 
Bhakti and Avatara. Telang observes : ’ In the 
comment on Pftnini, ii, 2, 34 occur the following 
examples : iSraddhamedhe and Sraddhatapaso. Now, 
when we observe that these examples are given 
to illustrate the rule that in copulative compounds 
the more important term stands before the less 
im portant, it becomes clear that ^raddha was in 
the time of Fatanjali regarded as a more important 
element in a religious life than even medha, and 
tapas. The Chhandogya Upanishad is one of the 
oldest of the Upanisbads, and in it we have the 


1 Telang*! Introductory ISuay, p. Izii. 

> Ind» Ant.p 1874, pp, 50-52. 

> Ifdroduetory Essay to the Bhagauad-Gita, pp. Izzzi-lxzzii. 
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passage yadeoa vidyayA karoH Sraddhayopmishads 
tadeva viryavattaravi hhavati, 'where we see the 
value ascribed to Sraddha^ faith mingled with 
reverence.^ 

It has already been shown that the ideas that 
Bhakti connotes are found in theoVaruQa and 
Aditya hymns of the J^ig Veda, and that the word 
in its religious application's pre-Christian.* Para 
bhakti, supreme devotion to God, is taught in 
the Svetahatara Upanishad and bhakti- in the sense 
of religious adoration is clearly implied in the 
Buddhist TheragStha.* 

The incarnation, Amt&ra, of Yishpu as Erishoa is 
not a post-Christian innovation. It is clearly im- 
plied in the Taittiiiya Arav^yaka * which is certain^ 
a pre-Christian work.' The book is referred to 
by Apastamba. The germ of the theory of AvatSfra, 
Descent or Incarnation, already appears in the 
Brahmaya literature. In the Satapatha Brdhmaya ' 
we find the statement that having assumed the 
form of a tortoise Praj&pati created offspring ; 
and, againi that “in the form of a boar he raised 
the earth from the bottom of the ocean .” ' The 
Brahmaifos also state that Vishnii assumed the 

1 Cbh. Up.» i, 1, 10. C;. alio ChhftndoKya* tu, 19--3mddhaih 
Bhagavo vijijildsa iti. 

Cf. Pacini, iv, 3, 95 ; iv, 8, 98. 

V. 870, Garbe, IntroductioD to tbe B/tagavad-Otta, tram, by 
Utgikar, pp. 14-17. 

4 X,l,6. * J.R.A.8., 1915, p, 840. » 7, 6, 1, 6 ; 14, 1, 2, XI. 

7 See Vedic Mythology, p. 41 et s^q. 
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form of a dwarf in order by artifice to recover the 
earth for the gods from the Asuras by taking bis 
three strides. 

Barth says “ The theory of the Avataras 

appears to us to be a purely Indian one We 

have indicated elsewhere the analogy that exists 
between it and the theory of the successive appari- 
tions of Buddha, and this last appears to have been 
conceived prior to our era, since we find it figuring 
in the bas-reliefs of Barabat.” 

We find what is difficult to distinguish from 
the theory of Avatdra in the Saddharmapundanka,^ 
a Buddhist work, which was probably composed 
before any Christian missionaries came to India 
since it obtained great celebrity in the opening 
centuries of the' Christian era, and was translated 
into Chinese in the third century A.D. ']’J)c story 
of St. Thomas* visit to India in the first century 
A.l.>. is, according to V. Smith,* “ pure in\ tho- 
logy.” The existence of the Christian (!hurch 
of South 'India may be traced back only to the 
third century, but not earlier.’ Eliot observes 
that the oldest account of Christian coiiinmnities 
in Southern India is the narrative •.■i < 
Indicopleustcs (c. 525 A.D.).'’ 

I The ReUijioif! <if India, f.‘22Z. 

* XV, 7-9, Kern 'a translation, p. 308. 

!> • E. H. I<.. p. 248. 

1 B.H.T..p 250. 

i Htndui^fn ijwi C-irpi ater. '"licinw in 

Mcimetal Iwh-i, -Ij-J. 



LECTllRK IV 


FiHAQAVA'I ISM IN THK SCYTTIIAN, (IflPTA AND 
I’OST-dUPTA I’HRIODS 

The history of tlic Bhafiaiafn ivlif^iuii from llie 
Grst to the third century A.J>. is, at prisciit, in a 
state of utmost confusion and (inrkncss. 'L'here 
are some Buddhist works of the periotl, < .</., the 
Duddha-cJiarita, and the Malifiiiuna Umildhotpada 
(Awakening of Faith) attributed to yVsvaghosha, 
which, in our opinion, show some acquaintance with 
Bhagavatism, hut they do not to any great extent 
illumine the darkness. 'Plie iliHiculty of finding any 
Brahmanical works, which may with certainty be 
referred to this period, excludes them from the 
domain of the historian. 

Krishna appears to be mentioned in four 
famous inscriptions of the period, namely, the 
Mora stone slab inscription of the time of the 
Mahakshatrapa Iliijuvula,* the Mathura Inscription 
of the time of his son, the Mahakshatrapa Sodasa, 
edited by Mr. B. P. Chanda," the Nasik Ihiddhist 
Cave Inscription of the time of Bajan Vusithiputa 
Siri-Pulumayi ‘ and the China Slone Inscription 

* J.R.A.S.. inii, 161. 

2 Memoirs ij the Arch (Tolofj teal Surtey nf hidui. No. 5. 

3 Liiiders, loBcriplioD No. 1123. 
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of the time of B&jan Gotamiputa Siri-Yafia Sftta- 
kaoi.* The Mora record seems to contain a reference 
to images of the Bhagavat Ypshni and the five 
Viras (heroes), i.e., of Krishna and the five Papdsva 
brothers. The Mathura Inscription, edited by 
Mr. Ram&pras^ Chanda, records the erection of 
a toram (gateway), vedikU (terrace) and chatuh- 
&ala (quadrangle) at the mahasthana (great place) 
of Bhagavat VSsudeva, in the reign of the Maha- 
kshatrapa dodSsa. In the Nasik inscription the 
name of Krishpa (Ke^^ava) occurs in the following 
passage :.Ekadhanudhdrasa ekasurasa ekaBamhatfa- 
sa RSma-Keiav-Krjuna-Bhimasenatulaparakamasa, 
** the unique archer, the unique hero, the unique 
Brfthmana, in prowess equal to Bama, Ketova, Arjuna 
and Bhimasena.”^ This inscription comes from 
the same province of India to which the Nanftghftt 
record belongs. But it is worthy of note that the 
characteristic BMgavata .names SaAkarshapa and 
Vasudeva are not mentioned, and are substituted 
by B&ma and Ke^ava ; and the two are not called 
Bhagavat, but only men of prowess. This is 
exactly what we might expect from a record in a 
Buddhist cave. It will be remembered that in the 
Buddhist Ghata Jdtaka also Vasudeva and Baladeva 
figure only as princes and warriors. The China 
Inscription was published by BOhler as early as 


^ LQdertv Inscription No. 1840. 

’ E^graphia Indiea, Vol. VUI, p. 60. 
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1889.* Mr. N. G. Majumdar is the first to point 
out that it opens with an invocation of Bliagwat 
Vasudeva. 

Sir John Marshall found at Tumain in Central 
India an original Vaish^ava temple now dedicated 
to the goddess YindhyavasinI, a form of Durga. 
The original building was adorned with vigorous 
and beautiful carvings representing incidents in the 
life of Krishna. Another notable monument was 
recognised to be a figure of Balar&ma assignabk; 
to the second or third century A.D.* 

MatburS, the birth-place of Bhagavatism, where 
the religion was found flourishing by Megastheniis, 
had ceased to be the stronghold of the faith during 
the 8aka-Eushftn Period. Only two Bhagavata In- 
scriptions have yet been discovered at the placet or in 
its immediate neighbourhood, which pan be referred 
with certainty to the period of Scythian rule. The 
evidence of epigraphy points to the predominance 
of the Jaina faith, although Buddhism and Serpent 
worship also appear to have flourished. No less 
than eighty-seven inscriptions belong to the Jaina 
faith. The number of Buddhist inscriptions is 
about fifty-six. The following epigraphs belong 
to Serpent worship : — 


1 Bp. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 9S f. 

* Annnal Report of the Director Oenerel of Atebieology in India, 
1918-19, p. 31. 
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(1) Luders, Inscriptioa No. 63 which records 
the dedication of a pillar by Devila, the seryant or 
priest at the temple of L>adhikar;ia. 

(2) Luders, Inscription No. 85 which records 
the dedication of a stone slab in the temple of the 
divine lord of serpents (Jbhagavat nagendra) Dadhi 7 
kar^a by the sons of the actors of Mathura, who 
are praised as the Chandaka brothers, chief 
among whom was Nandibala. 

(3) Lhders, Inscription No. . 52a — ^The MathurS 
NSga Statuette Inscription. 

The evidence of serpent worship in MathurB 
is important in view of the close association of 
Krishna-Vish^u, called Anantasv&min in a Gupta 
record, with Ananta the lord of snakes, the identi- 
fication of his eider brother, Balarftma, with the 
serpent king, and the story of Kaliya ndga and his 
suppression by .Kfish^a recorded in the Pur&Qas 
compiled during the Gupta Period. 

The paucity of Bhdgavata inscriptions at 
MathurA probably indicates that Bhagavatism did 
not find much favour at the royal court. The 
Saka and Eusbd-n sovereigns who reigned from the 
first century B.C. to the third century A.D. were 
usually Siva worshippers or Buddhists and were, 
with a few exceptions, probably not well disposed 
towards the religion of Vasudeva. . The word Rudra 
figures more frequently in royal nomenclature than 
the name Vasudeva. And the epic bards devot- 
ed to Pitavdsa Janardam, the yellow-robed Epshna, 
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speak with horror of the depredations of Sakas and 
allied barbarians in the evil ago “ to come.” ' This 
anti-Bhojaaota. attitude was probably one of the 
cavises which brought the loreign kings into conflict 
with Vaishnava monarchs like Chandra of the 
Meharaull Inscription and the (’handra Guptas of 
the Gupta dynasty. 

No inscription has yet been discovered which 
throws much light on the state of BhSgavatism in 
Northern India during the perioa which elapsed 
from the time of Sodasa to the Ago of the Guptas. 
When the veil of darkness is lifted again in the 
Gupta Period we find the religion flovishing in the 
Paujab, Rajputana, Central and Western liidia 
and Magadha. 

The Tu^am Rock Inscription, discovered in the 
Hissar District of the Pa~>jal), which may be 
assigned to the fourth century A.D. on palsso- 
graphical grounds, contains an adoration of VisliQu, 
“ the mighty bee on the water-lily which is the 
face of Jambavatl,” and mentions two reservoirs 
intended for the use of the Bhagavat, which 
are the work of Somatrai i, the great-grand- 
son of Aryya-Sdtvata-Yogachdryya-Bhagavadbhakta 
Yasastrata. The nomenclature of this family of 
Satvata devotees reminds us of Sarvat(i)ata of the 
Ghosupdt record and the epithets applied to Yafias- 
tSta prove the Aryan origin of the Satvata religion 


> Mbh., in, 188. 
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and point to the close connection between Yoga 
and Bhakti dedicated to the Bhagavat of the 
Satvatas,- which is one of the most noticeable 
features of the Gita. 

In the du^unift Inscription of Chandravarman 
that monarch is described as the lord {adhipati) of 
Pushkarana and as a servant (ddsa) of Chakror 
svamin (wielder of the discus, i.e., Efishoa-Vish^u). 
MahSmahopadhySya Harapras&d SSstrl believes, 
perhaps wrongly, that this king {MahftrSja) is iden- 
tical with the supreme sovereign {bhUmipati 
prapta aikSdhirSjya) Chandra of the Meharaull 
Iron Pillar Inscription '* who in battle in the VaAga 
countries turned back with his breast the enemies 
who uniting together came against him, and by 
whom having crossed in warfare the seven mouths 
of the Indus the V&klikas were conquered.” King 
Chandra set up a lofty standard {dhvaja) of Bhaga- 
vat Vishnu on the hill called Vishnupada which is 
probably identical with that part of the Delhi 
Bidge on which the column stands. 

An inscription of the time of Naravarman, 
regarded by some scholars, without adequate 
reason, as the younger brother of Chandravarman, 
has been djscovered at Mandasor.* The Record 
opens with an invocation to the with 

thousand heads {stthasraHras) and immeasurable 


1 Indian Antiquary, 1918, * Spigrai^u notti. and QumHom ' b 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; £(, P. Sistil, Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 816 ff. 
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soul (amitStman) who sleeps on the waters of the 
four oceans as on a couch {chatussamtidra-paryauka- 
toya-nidr&lu) .V It is dated in the (Malava) year 461 
(4G4 A.D.), “ the festival of ^akra (Indra) having 
commenced, then allowed by Krishna {Krishvasyd- 
numata),” and extols a person named Satya 
whose wealth and life were dedicated to gods 
and Br&hmai^as ” and who finding this world 
(Jivaloka) to be transitory like the water oftl" 
mirage (mfigalnslind) , like a dream, like 
lightning and the flaine of a lamp, took rei 
(iaranam gatuh) in Vasudeva, the grantor of pi 
tcction isaranya), the abode of the world (jagi i 
v3sa), the immeasurable {apranicya), the unborn 
(o;o) and all-pervading {vibhu) ; who is furthe* 
compared to a tree that gives heaven (tridasa) as 
its noble fruit, whose charming young shoots are 
the celestial damsels, whose many branches are 
the heavenly cars (vimdna), and which drops honey 
in the shape of rains from the clouds. The Gaftg- 
dhS.ra Inscription of the time of Yisvavarmao, the 
son of Naravarman, records 'the erection, “ when 
there is the time of the lawakeniDg from sleep of 
Madhusudana,’'^ of a temple of Vishnu by Mayura- 
kshajta, one of the king's ministers, who displayed 
the most extreme devotion (Para bhakti) to Chakra- 
gadddhara, wieldcr of the discus and club, i.e., 
Vishnu. The coins of the Traiku^aka King Dahra- 
sena, the son of Indradatta, describe him as 
ParamavaishxLava. From a copper-plate found at 
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Pardi, south of Surat, we learn that Dahrasena 
flourished about A.D. 456.' 

Some of the great Gupta sovereigns of Magadha 
describe themselves as paramahhdgavata,” and 
were unquestionably great champions of the reli- 
gion of Vasudeva. With the rise of their power 
Bhagavatii-in, which was noy synonymous with 
Vaishnavisrn, naturally came to the forefront and 
spread to the remotest corners of India. The 
general prevalence of the religion throughout the 
Gupta Empire is attested by numerous inscriptions 
and sculptures. The Udayagiri Cave Inscription 
of the year 8‘2 of the Gupta Era records the dedi- 
cation of two images, one of Vishpu, the other of 
a twelve-armed goddess who must be some form 
of Lakshmi, by a maharaja of the Sanakanika 
family ; the last component — * (ihala ’ of his name 
alone is legible, but he is described as the son of 
Maharaja Vishnudasa, and the grandson of the 
Maharaja Chhagalaga ; he refers to himself as Sri 
Chandragiiptapadanudhyata. so that . he must have 
been a feudatory of Chandra Gupta 11 Yikrama- 
dilya. The name of the father of — ‘dhda,' Vishpu- 
dasa, “ Slave of Vishnu,” possibly indicates that he, 
too, was a Bhiigavata or Vaishitaoa. The Bhitari 
Pillar Inscription of Skanda Gupta records the 
installation of an image of Sdnigin, the wielder of 


' j.R.A.s. 1005, tr- soi-ew. 
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the bow called d&rhga, i.e., Vishnu, and the allot- 
ment to it of a village by the emperor in memory 
of his father Eumara Gupta I, and to increase bis 
merit. The inscription mentions Skanda Gupta’s 
struggles with the Pushyamitras. Eumara Gupta 
seems to have died before the success of his son’s 
arms had been assured and the ruined fortunes of 
the family re-established ; it was therefore to his 
mother that the victorious prince returned to 
announce his victory, just as Krishna, when hi. 
had slain his enemies, betook himself to (his 
mother) DevakT.” The Junagadh Inscription of 
the same reign contains an adoration of Vishnu 
"the perpetual. abode of Lakshml, whose dwelling 
is the water-lily ; the conqueror of distress ; the 
completely victorious one, who, for the sake of the 
happiness of the lord of gods, seized back from 
Bali the goddess of wealth and splendour, who is 
admitted to be worthy of enjoyment and who had 
been kept away from him for a long time.” The 
inscription records the erection of a temple of 
Ghakrahhrit (the wielder of the discus, i.e., Krishna) 
by Chakrapalita who was the son of a governor of 
Skanda Gupta, and was a devoted worshipper of 
Qovinda. Another inscription of the time of 
Skanda Gupta, viz., the GadhwS Inscription of 
467-68 A.D., records the installation of an image 
of AnantasvSmin (VishBu) and a grant of some 
land at a village belonging to the same god under 
the name of ChitrakutasvSmin. The Eran Stone 
22 
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Pillar Inscription of the time of Badha Gupta 
contains an invocation of the all-pervading (oihhu), 
four-armed (deity) Jan&rdana, i.e., 'VishQUf whose 
couch is the broad waters of the four oceans ; who 
iz the cause of the continuance, the production, 
and the destruction, etc., of the universe ; (and) 
whose ensign (ketu) is Garuda. The epigraph 
records the erection of a dhvajastamhha or flagstaff 
of the deity by-the Mah&rftja M&trivishuu who is 
described as atyanta-hhagavad-hhakta excessively 
devoted to the Blessed One.” Another Eran 
inscription executed in the reign of the Hun King 
Toramaua contains an adoration of the Boar In- 
carnation and records the erection of a stone 
temple of ** NSrayapa who has the form of ■ a 
boar,” by Dhanya-vish^u, the younger brother of 
MRtrivishuu. A Dfimodarpur Copper-plate In- 
scription of the time of Budba Gupta is concerned 
with the construction of a temple for the god 
dvetavar&hasvamin and another Gupta epigraph of 
A.D. 543-44 refers to provision for its repair. 

After the disintegration of the empire of the 
Guptas the BMgavata or Vaishmva religion flour- 
ished in the dominions of many of their former 
feudatories, especially ^in (Central India. The 
Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of AnantavRrman 
records the installation in the cave of an image of 
Kfishpa. The Ehoh Copper-plate Liscription of 
the ParivrRjaka Mahar&ja Saihkshoba (209 G. S. => 
529 A.D.) contains an invocation of V&sudeva^ and 
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records the gift of a village for the purpose of 
observing the bali, charu and sattra at the temple 
which the king had caused to be built for the 
goddess Pish^apuri, probably a form of Lakshmi. 
The Ehoh Copper-plate Inscription of Jayanatha 
records the gift of a village for the purpose of a 
temple of Vishqiu. Two inscriptions of the same 
place but executed in the reign of Sarvan^ha record 
the gift of several villages for the purpose of the 
worship of the goddess Pishtapuriieft. 

We learn from the M&liy& Copper-plate In* 
scription of Dharasena II that Dhruvasena I, King 
of Valabhi, was a Bhdgavata or Vaishmva. The 
Alina Copper-plate Inscription of dU&ditya Vn 
of the same dynasty refers to the man-lion (Afora- 
simha) Incarnation. The S&math Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Praka^iiditya records the building of a 
temple to Muradvish (Vishou-Erishpa). A temple 
of Deogarh, in the Lalitpur Subdivision of the 
Jh&nsi district in the United Provinces, is adorned 
with sculptures which, according to V. Smith, 
may date from the first half of the sixth century 
A.D. The subject of one of these is Vishnu as 
the Eternal,; reclining on the serpent Ananta with 
the other gods watching from above. A composi- 
tion nearly life-size, at Path&ri in tiie Bhopftl 
Agency, believed to represent the new-born Efishnn 
lying by the side of his mother, whb is watched 
by five attendants, is considered by some 
to be the finest and largest piece of Indian 
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sculpture.* The style, says Smith, is much the 
same as that of the Deogarh panels, and the group 
must be of nearly the same age. 

We shall now try to find out the most salient 
features of “ Guplan Vaishijavism.” The records 
of the Gupta Age refer to the close association of 
Bhagavatism with Yoga philosophy and solar wor- 
ship, which is also noticed in the Gita and the Ndra- 
yaniya.^ It is clear from the Tusam Inscription 
that the Sdtvataa or the Bhdgavatas had now 
definitely accepted the identifieation of their 
Krishna with Vishou. Vishnu’s epithet “ The 
mighty bee on the water-lily which is the face of 
Jamba vati ” certainly refers to Krishija who is, in 
the Purdyas and the Mahd-Ummagya JdtnUai* the 
husband of Jambavatl or Jambavatl/ But though 
Krishna and Vishnu were regarded as identical, the 
latter name was now the more usual designation of 
the Supreme God of the Sdtvaias or the Bhdyaoatas. 
Vishnu, Purusha, NSrayana, Janardana, was now 
the Supreme Deity. Krishna was merely his most 
perfect Incarnation. In other words, Bhagavatism 

1 See V. Smith' ajflistory of Fine Art in India and Ceyton, p. 1()4. 

* FJeekt, Corpus I ascription um Indjcarnin, Vol. Ill, pp. 127, 27C 
{Bhafjavat-pdddndm Aditya-bhaUdraka^pdddnmn cha ; Sdtvatu-yuydcharyya 
bhagavadbhakta), 

3 No. 646. The Jdtaka, edited by Cowell; Vol. VI, pp. 216-17. 

^ In the Jdtaka JambavatT is represented as a Ghandala maiden 
The Qupta epigraphs make no mention of Radba who is refern^J to ii 
Hala's Sapta-Satakam (Ind. Ant., 1874., 25 n.) and Inter works. Fo 
referenoes to Kfishoa as Rddhavirahatura and Hddhddkaca see op, ctt 
1877, p. 61 ; 1893, p. 82. 
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had now lost itself in Vishnuism. The earth is 
Vaishnavl, belonging to Vishnu, It is Vishnu 
who, for the sake of Indra, seized back from Bali 
the goddess Sri. It is Purusha who, according to 
the Allahabad Praiasti of Samudra Gupta, caused 
Udaya (creation) and Pmlaya (destruction) and, 
according to a Mandasor inscription, slept on the 
waters of the four oceans as on a couch. It is the 
Dhagavai Narayana who, according to an Erap. 
Inscription, became incarnate as a Boar “to lift up 
the earth and to serve as the pillar for the support 
of the great house which is the three worlds.’’ It 
is danardana who, according to another Erap 
epigraph, lay on the broad waters of the four 
oceans and is the cause of the continuance, the 
production and the destruction of the universe. 
In the concluding portion of the Mandasor record 
of Naravarman, however, the Supreme deity re- 
ceives the name Vasudeva and is described in 
terms which remind us of the Bhagaond GHa. Tie 
is Saranya (refuge of beings), Jagadvnsa (home of 
the universe), Apravicyn (the immeasurable), Aja 
(unborn), and Vihhu (all-pervading). People 
leaving the world and its fleeting joys take shelter 
in him {Parana gala). But the heaven {tridaSa) 
of the Mandasor record is too earthly to bear 
ex)raparison with the param sLhanain of the Lord’s 
Song. 

Along with Krishna there apjiear other beings 
who are also regarded as incarnations of Vishpu- 
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NSrayapa. The worship of the mcarnations is 
a notable feature of the Vaishoavism of the Gupta 
period. The Boar Incarnation is expressly referred 
to in the Erap Inscription of the time of Toramana 
and some of the Damodarpur plates. The Dwarf 
Incarnation is clearly implied in the statement of 
the Junggadh Inscription ; — " who, for the sake of 
the happiness of the lord of the gods, seized back 
from Bali the goddess of wealth and splendour.” 
The man-lion incarnation is mentioned in the Alina 
plate. The Bama Avatdra is not referred to in 
any of the Gupta inscriptions^ but is mentioned 
by Kalidasa ’ {Rdmabhidhino Hari) who probably 
belonged to the Gupta age. The Bama cult how- 
ever was still in its infancy. A Bamattrthu (place 
of pilgrimage) is mentioned in a Nasik cave inscrip- 
tion of the second century A.D. But it is diffi- 
cult to say whether it was named after the Baghava 
prince, as the son of Jamadagni and the elder brother 
of Vasudeva bore the same name. Bama worship 
was certainly favoured by some of the early Tamil 
saints, notably Kulatekhara, and Varahamibira 
in his Bfikat-Samhita* refers to images of Bama, 
son of DaSaratha. But there is no clear evidence 
of the existence of a Bamaite sect before the age 
of Bamananda. The germs of the Dwarf, the 
Boar, the Fish and the Tortoise Avataras are to 


I Raghuoathio, xiu, 1. 
* LVm.3D.80. 
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be found in the Satapatha and a few other Br&hma- 
tw but not as yet connected with Vishnu (the 
Dwarf alone excepted) . Nfisiihha appears in the 
Taittiriya Aratiyaka. In a notable passage of the 
N&rdyaiftya,' only the Boar, the Dwarf, the Man- 
Lion and Man (Vasudeva?) appear as avatdras. In 
a second list ' two more, Kama Bh&rgava and B&ma 
Dfidaratbi, are added. In a third list* Haihsa, 
Kurma, Matsya, and Ealki are added, while in the 
Matsya PurSna* and the Bbagavata Purfina” Buddha 
appears in the list of the Avataras. The last 
mentioned work raises the numhu^ of Avatftras to 
twenty-three and includes even Bishabha, probably 
the first TirthaAkara of the Jainas. The Ahir- 
budhnya Samhits speaks of thirty-nine Vibhapas or 
manifestations of the Supreme Being and includes 
in the list not only some of the well-known Avatdras 
but also Eapila and Nara. The Vishvaksena 
Samhitd refers to secondary Avatdras and cites as 
instances Buddha, Arjuna and others. The doctrine 
cf the Avatftras thus underwent several stages of 
development. 

With the worship of the Avatdras may be con- 
trasted the almost total absence of any reference to the 
Vyuhas SaAkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 

I Hbh., sii. 349, 37. 

1 Op. ctt.. 339. 77.9a 

3 Op. eft., 889, 104. 

« 47,247. 

^ 1.8,24. 
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in the inscriptions of the Gupta Age. The Vyuhas 
as well as the ten Avatftras are met with in the 
N&rayaniya. The Mahdhhashya of Fatahjali and 
the Ghosundl and Nanftghat Inscriptions show 
that the cult of the VyQha's in some shape must 
have prevailed in the second and first centuries 
^.C. The disappearance of the independent wor- 
ship of the Vyuhas excepting Vasudeva was 
perhaps one of the first fruits of the growing 
popularity of the Avatdras. The ousting of the 
Vyuhas by the Avataras was one of the characteris- 
tic signs of the transformation of Bhagavatism 
into Vishnuism.* 

Another important feature of the Vaishnavisin 
of the Gupta period was the worship of LakshmI. 
Under the name of Sirim& Devata Lakshml appears 
to have been worshipped by the BrShmanical 
Hindus and Buddhists alike before the Christian 
era. We have representations, of a very early 
date, of this goddess on the Bhftrhut Tope, and on 
certain silver coins of the Mahakshatrapa Bajuvula 
of MathurS.^ She had only a minor place in 
the early Vish^uite pantheon.® But, as Sister 

I The edoreiion of SaAkuiba^a end V&sadeva Beema to survive in 
a modihed form in the v^orship of **Bala, EfiehQa aod Subhadra " men* 
tioned in a Bhabnnefiwara ioBcription (Pip. Ind., XTTT, 153). Var&ha 
mihira (LVIII» 36 87) refers to images of Baladeva and Epshna standing 
on either side of Ekdnanisd. (Sobhadra 7) vrho it identified with Parvati 
by the TrikdndaieMha and the Sabda Kalpadruma. 

* Bhys Davids, RuddhUi India, pp. 210-219* and Cunningham, 
Coins of Andeni India, p. 86. 

3 Cf. Boihayana Dharmasuiraf ii, 6. 24. 
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MiveditS has pointed out, ^ “a great formative 
movement took place in the history of Vaishoavism 
when India was united under the Guptas.” The 
” enthronement of Lakshml beside Narfiyaina as 
the centre of Vaishqiava worship” Ms not. an 
isolated fact. It is paralleled by the prominent 
position held by the Devis or royal consorts in the 
inscriptions and on the coins of the Gupta 
Emperors. There is reason to believe that there 
was ” a strong movement for the assertion of the 
rights of woman”’ in -the Gupta period. The 
influence of the SSfikhya doctrine of Purusha and 
Prakpti on the neo-Vaishnavism may also be 
detected in the Lakshml-NarSyana cult. The 
numismatic evidence seems to point to the fact that 
the worship of Pallas and other Greek, goddesses 
had something to do with the wide diffusipp of 
the cult of drl. On BSjuvula’s coin meptipned 
above Lakshml sometimes takes the place of Pallas 
on the revers/rT 

Side by side with Lakshmi appears another 
goddess, BhudevI, or the Earth, who is called 
Vaishijavi, consort of Vishnu, in several recwds 
of east central India.* 

In a previous lecture I have adduced grounds 
for believiiig that the principal Puraifas were 

1 Footfalls of Indian History, p. 213. 

* Op. cit., p. 206. 

3 Op. cit., p. 206. 

* Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum iDdicsnim, Vol. lilt pp. 194, 198, 296. 
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composed or compiled during the Gupta Age. 
But it is not safe to depend on them in writing 
the history of ancient Vaishnavism. The 
have been added to from time to time 
and the texts have undergone such corruption that 
no one can be positively certain that a particular 
chapter was not interpolated in comparatively re- 
cent times. E.g., the Vfiyu Purina known to 
the Mahibhdrata ^ was different from our present 
text. The passages from the Puratfa quoted in 
the epic do not agree with the corresponding pass- 
ages of the extant work. What is true of the 
Vayu is also true of the Matsya, Vishnu, Bhagamta 
and. Brahma-Vaivartta PurE^as. The great Ben- 
gali vmter, Bankimchandra, shows in his Krishtia- 
Charitra thet the contents of the extant Brahma- 
Vaivartta Purina do not agree with the contents 
of the work given in the Matsya. As the extant 
Purina texts are unreliable 1 have generally abs- 
tained from using them in the present historic 
sketch and have depended mainly on the sure 
guidance of epigraphy. 

With the fall of the Guptas BhSgavatism lo^t 
its pre-eminence in Northern India. The most 
powerful sovereigns of the next period, e.g., 
Mihiragula, YaiSodharman and Harsha, were adher- 
ents of non-Bhagavata creeds. But there is reason 
to believe that though hurled from its eminent 


I ni, 191, 16, VdyiLproktatMmtmrilva Purdf^am fuhi-saiHutuUm. 
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positioQ, it was far from being extinct in Northern 
India. The Brihat Sarhhitd of '>'arahamihira 
refers to Bhaktos of Vasudeva ^ and defines Bhdga- 
vata as one devoted to the worship of Vishiju/ 
In the Harsha-charita of Banabhatta (seventh cen- 
tury A.D.) King Harsha is represented as meeting 
not only Buddhists and Jainas but also Blidgavataa. 
Bana mentions not only the Bhd(javata<< but also 
the PaUchardtras. The word Pailchardtra was 
sometimes used as a synonym of Bhdgavata ; more 
often it designated an important branch of the Bhd- 
gavata sect.’ Schrader believes tliat some of the 
PaUchardtra Sarhhitds were composed in Kasmira 
between the fourth and eighth centuries A.D. 
Magnificent temples in honour of Vaishnava deities 
were cons'tructed in Kasmira in the reign of 
Avantivarman.* 

The Bhdgavatas were an influential sect in the 
early part of the ninth century A.D. SaAkara- 
charya in a well-known passage of his commentary 
on the Brahmasutras ’ combats the Bhugavata 
doctrine (which he calls Pancharatra) and asserts 
its incompleteness and unorthodoxy. The passage 
seems to intimate that the promulgator of the 
Paftcharatra system was Sandilya, who was 

1 LXIX,32. 

* LX, 19. 

^ Ind. Ant., 1906, [. 268. 

t BnintataAgivi, V, 2640. 

( n. 11,4346. 
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dissatisfied with the Vedas, sot finding in- them 
prompt and sufficient way of supreme excellence 
(Para-heyas) and final beatitude ; and therefore 
he had recourse to this Sastra. Sao^ilya was 
probably one of the first among those who syste- 
matised the doctrines of the Vasudevdkas. If we 
regard him as identical with Udara S&pdilya of 
the Vedic texts, he is tenth in the apostolic suc- 
cession from Indrota,’ the priest of Janamejaya, 
the great-grandson of Erishpa’s sister Subhadr&. 

Though the Bhdgamta religion still flourished 
in the north, its stronghold was now not the valley 
of the Ganges or Central India, but the Tamil 
country. There the faith flourished under the 
strong impetus given by the ilv&r^ “who by 
their Tamil songs inculcated Bhakti and Krisbna- 
worship mainly.” Bhftgavatism had penetrated 
into the Deccan at least as early as the first cefitury 
B.C.‘ The China inscription of the time of 
Yajna dfttakarni shows that the faith flourished 
in the Krishna District in the second century A.D. 
In the sixth century A.D. the Chalukya king 
Maftgale^a is described as a parama bhdgavata or 
most devout worsfiipper of the Blessed One and 
has reliefs at Badami belonging to this period 
depict many scenes connected with Eiishoa and 
other deities of the Vishnuite pantheon. The 


1 VaMa Brihfnaiyi, 2 . 

’ Cf. the N&nftgiiit Xnacriptioii. 
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significant name “ Vishnu gopa ” of Kanchl found 
in the Allahabad Pra&asti of Samudra Gupta pro- 
bably indicates that the Krishpa cult had found 
its way to the extreme south before the middle of 
the fourth century A.D. Nay, we have a more 
direct evidence of the existence of Krishna-Bala- 
deva worship in the Tamil country in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Ghilappalhi- 
karam {SUappadikdram) and the other ancient 
Tamil poems refer to temples dedicated to Krishna 
and his brother at Madura, Kaviripaddinam and 
other cities.^ The poet Kari-kannam of KSviri- 
paddinam described the two kings Karikal and 
Velli-ampala-thu-Thunjia-Peru-Valuthi as “ majes- 
tic like the two gods one of whom fair in com- 
plexion, bears the flag of the palmyra (Baladeva) 
and the other of dark hue, whose weapon is a 
wheel.® The wide prevalence of Bhagavatism in 
the Far Sooth is also testified to by the Bhagavatu 
Pura^a which says • that in the Kali Age devoted 
worshippers of Narfiyapa, though rare in some 
places, are to be found in large numbers in the 
Dravi^a country watered by the rivers Tamraparni, 
Kfitamal&, the sacred Kftverl and the great stream 
(Periyar ?) flowing to the west. Pure souls who 


* Kan»kM»bhu's Tht TamiU Eighteen Hundred Yeare Ago,” 
pp. 18, 86. 

> KuukaMbhai*s " The Tmn«7* Eighteen Hundred Years Ago," 
pp. sasB. 


* zi.6,88ff. 
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drink the water of these streams are usually devoted 
to the Blessed VSaudeva (Prdyo hhakld Bhayavati 
Vasudcve 'maldhyah) . 

The Vaishnava tradition of Southern India 
mentions twelve Alvars/ namely : — 

1 . Poygai or Poykai Alvar. 

2. Bhutattar (AlvSr). 

3. Pey Alvar. 

4. Tirumalis'ai Alvar. 

5. Namto-Alvar or saint Satakopa. 

6. Mathura Kavi or Madhurakavi Alvar. 

7. Kula^khara Alvar. 

8. Periy-Alvar or Vishpuchitta. 

9. Apdal. 

10. Ton^ara^ippodi Alvar. 

11. TiruppSn Alvar. 

12. Tirumaflgai Alvar. 

The word AJvar literally means “ those who 
arc immersed (in devotion to or love of god).” 
These saints came from both sexes and from many 
castes including the lowest. They composed the 
Divya Prahandham or N&ldtjira Prahandham, i.e., 

1 For the £|vsrs see S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Sri RdmanujS- 
chdrya, pp. 4 ff. ; T. BAjagopalachariar, The Vaishr^vite Reformers of 
India, pp. 13S ff. ; 8ir li. G. Bhandarkar, VaisTj^avism, etc., pp. 48 ff. ; 
Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, pp. 103 ff. ; J. S. M. 
Boopei, Hymns of the Hvdrs; Farqohar, An Outline of the Religious 
Literature of India, pp. 187 f. ; E. G. Sesba Aiyar, I.H.Q. 1931, pp. 724 ff. 
Pandit M. Baghava Aiyangar, The Contemporaneity of Samis TirumanF 
gaiyar and Gnanasamhandha (Dr, 8. E« Aiyangar (Commemoration 
yolome, 201 ff.), etc. 
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the collection of four thousand lyrics of divine 
praise. Tlie songs were gathered together by 
N&thamuni, the famous Acharya, who probably lived 
in the eleventh century A.D. The three earliest 
Alvars were mythical in their origin and are said 
to have been born at Kahchi, Mah§balipuram and 
Mylapore respectively. They are represented as 
having met at the modern Tirukkoilur, where they 
had a vision of God and poured forth their joy at 
the sight in Tamil verses of a hundred each. 
These saints speak of Narayana as the Supreme 
Divinity, refer frequently to the early Avataras or 
descents of Vishiju, especially the Trivihrama, and 
are eloquent in their praise of the Erishpa Avatdra. 
They show acquaintance with the principal Pura~ 
ifos and worship images of the more ancient 
temples of the Tamil country, like those at Srt- 
rahgam, Tirupati, and Alagarkoil. They speak 
with reverence of the Vedic (-anon but teach the 
adoration of the Deity by reel tation of His names, 
services at the shrines and meditation on His per- 
sonal forms. Tirumali^ai Alvar was the next in 
the traditional list. He was born in the hamlet 
of Tirumali^ai, near Poonamallee and lived • for 
some time at Kanchi. “ Those who will not 
worship Vishnu,” says he in his hymns, “are 
low indeed.” The fifth AlvSr Saint Satagopa, 
Satakopa or Namm-Alvar stands first among the 
Alvars in order of importance. He wrote the 
Tiruviruttam, the Tiruva^ifiam, the Periya Tim 
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vandadi and another work that has the distinctive 
appellation Tiruvdymo^i, “ the word of the mouth.” 
He was the son of a PSndya chieftain and his 
native city was Kurukai or Eurukur near modern 
Tinnevelly on the Tamraparnl. He composed 
over a thousand stanzas in classical Tamil. He 
preached ecstatie love to the Lord conceived of as 
Ndyaka or lover with the devotee as his beloved. 
Mathurakavi or Madhurakavi was a Brahmapa of 
Tirukkovilur. He was a worshipper of his Guru 
exclusively. Kula^ekhar Alvar was a ruler of 
ancient Kerala on the Malabar coast. He com- 
posed songs in praise of Mahavishnu and his 
favourite avatdra was 8rl Ramachandra. The 
section of the Prabandham consisting of his songs is 
called Perumdl-TirumoU. Periy-ilvar or Vishpu- 
chitta, was born at 8rl Yilliputtur. He was a 
composer of extensive songs. Among these the 
most famous is the Tiruppalldn(}u. The AlvSr also 
wrote the Tirumoli which is concerned with the 
exploits of Kri^ha. Andal Eodai or Nftchchiyftr 
Was a lady, the reputed daughter of Vishnuchitta, 
who may rightly be called the “ Mlrft B&i ” of the 
South. She was probably born about A.D. 716. 
She expresses passionate longing for Krishna whom 
she regards as her lover. The chief works attributed 
to her are the Tiruppdvai muppatu and the Ndch- 
chiyar Tirumoli (The sacred speech of the queen) 
Tondaradippodi (” the Dust of the Feet of the 
Slaves of (rod ”), the next Alvar, known originally 
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as Vipra Narayapa, was a native of Ma94aAgu4i> 
His favourite deity was BaAgan&tba at 8rlrafigam. 
He. wrote the sacred poems known as the Tiruma- 
lai (the sacred garland) and the Tiruppai Yeuchill 
(the Bousing of the Lord). 

TiruppSn, the eleventh Alvar, was the adopted 
child of a lute-player at Uraiyur near Trichinopoly. 
He composed the Amalan-adipirO,n in ten stanzas. 

The last of the Alvars is Tirumaftgai who is 
the author of the largest number (1,361) of the 
four thousand verses of the Tamil Yaishnava 
Prabdndham. Tirumangai belonged to the Eallar 
caste and was born at Tiruv&li Tirunagari or 
Kurugur in the Tanjore district. He served under 
the Chola king and afterwards lived in Sriraiigam 
and rebuilt some parts of the great shrine, the 
funds for which he had to find by robbing the 
great Buddhist establishment at Negapatam of its 
golden image of the Sakya sage. He provided for the 
recital of Namm-Alvar’s Tiruvdymoli annually at 
Srirafigam. The date of this Alvar is a subject 
on which opinion is divided. Bishop Caldwell held 
that he was a disciple of Bam&nuja, while Gopi- 
nSth BSo is willing to believe that he was a con- 
temporary, if not actually a disciple, of YamunS- 
charya Alavandar, Bamanuja’s great-grandfather 
and predecessor in the apostolic succession of 
Vaishnavism, who lived in the eleventh century A.D.* 

< Farqnbir, Ret. Lit., 879 ; Ind. Ant., 1906, p. 280. 

24 
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It is however clear from the centum known as the 
RdmanujaniirrandMdhi, a work composed during 
the lifetime cf BSmSuoiScharya by Amudan, a 
convert and pupil of one of the great Achftrya’s 
own disciples, that Bftmanuja lived long after 
TirumaAgai, and had read and derived much 
wisdom from the works of that Alvar/ That the 
last Alvar was not a disciple, or contemporary, of 
Yamunacharya is proved by a stanza in praise 
of his work by TirukkottiyQr Nambi, a teacher 
of BSmSnuja and, therefore, a contemporary of 
Yamuna. The eulogium goes to show that Tira- 
maAgai’s works had been regularly studied and 
handed down from preceptor to disciple for some 
time at least. A decad of TirumaAgai in praise 
of the Parames'vara Vinnagara at KaAchl gives 
in great detail the achievements of a Pallava ruler 
whom Dr. Hultzsch considers to be identical with 
Paramesvara Yarman II, from the name of the 
shrine. This, says Erishnasw&ml AiyaAgar’ is 
not a necessary inference, as any other Pallava 
paramount sovereign might have had the title 
Pallava Paramesvara. The details given in the 
decad do not find support from what is known of 
Paramesvara Yarman II. There is a story that 
TirumaAgai held a successful disputation with the 
Saiva saint TirufiSna Sambandar, supposed to 


1 S. EriahQtB'nftmi Ai^angar, Ancient India, p. 407. 
I Ind. Aot., 1006, p 881. 
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be a contemporary of the celebrated Pallava rtiler 
Narasiihha Yarman I of Kfinchl who reigned about 
A.D. 642. The date of the Sai^a saint has then 
to be allotted to the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. The date of his Yaishoava contemporary 
must in that case fall either in tbe middle of the 
seventh century, or, if he was a younger contem- 
porary, in the latter part of the same century and 
the beginning of the eighth. Mr. Y'. E. Bam- 
chandra Dikshitar, following the late Gopinatha 
Eao, however, points oiit that Tirumangai refers to 
Pallavamalla and Yayiramega who are identified 
with Nandi Yarman Pallavamalla and his Rashtra- 
kuta contemporary Dantidurga who flourished 
about the middle of the eighth century A.D. The 
Ajvar, according to this view, could not have flour- 
ished before c. 750 A.D. 

The dates (4203-2706 B.C.) assigned by the 
“ hagiologists ” to the earlier AlvSrs do not. bear 
scrutiny. Since the Alvar mentioned last in the 
traditional list lived in or about the eighth century 
A.D., it is surmised that the earliest saints must 
have lived long before this period, possibly in th© 
opening years of the Christian era. But the 
matter is not free from doubt. In the opinion 
of the late Gopinatha Eao, Bhutatt&lv&r, the second 
saint, who makes reference to Mamallai or MahS- 
balipuram, a city named after Narasimh6i-Yarinan 
I, surnamed Mahamalla, could not have lived 
earlier than the seventh century A.D. The same 
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remark applies to his traditional contemporaries, 
the first, third and fourth Alvfirs. Mr. V. B. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar suggests ^ that Nammalvar, 
too, may be placed in the seventh century, though 
many other scholars including Gopin&tha Bao 
are inclined to assign to him a much later date. 
Eula§ekhara is placed by Sir Bamkrishna Bhan- 
darkarin the tvrelfth century A.D., while Mr 
E. G. Sesha Aiyar assigns to him a date in the 
sixth century on reasons that are not very con- 
vincing.* Epigraphic evidence suggests that the 
A}v&r flourished some time before Bajendra Ghola 
I.* The commendatory verses in regard to some 
of his lyrics are vvnritten by MauakkSl Nambi who 
is said to have been born in the ninth century 
A.D.* 

The AlvSrs were followed by another group of 
teachers called. Achftryas ' who represented the 
intellectual side of Tamilian Yaisbuavism as the 
Alvars did the emotional side. The first of the 
Acharyas was Nftthamuni or Bafiganathacharya. 
He was a native of Yiranfirayanapura, the modern 
Mannargudi, and was probably a descendant of 

1 Studies in Tamil Literature and History, pp. 105-106. 

S The Indian Historical Quarterly, 1981, p. 784. 

’ Op. cit, p. 728. 

* Op, ett., pp. 782-88. 

I For the Aehdryas see T. BftjagopalftchAriar, The FatsHpaeita 
Befamers of India, pp. 1 ff., 140 ff., Srtbhdshya of Bftmanajoch&rye. 
Inna, by M. BaAgftcbftiya and M. B. VaradaAja Aiyangar. Vol. I, pp. 
eOfl., 158. 
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the early Yaish^ava immigrants from the North 
who carried the Bhdgavata cult to the Tamil 
country. He lived in the town of drirahgam 
near Trichinopoly probably during the eleventh 
century A.D. The traditional date of his death is 
920 A.D. But if the story regarding his synchro- 
nism with a Chola king whose capital was Gangai- 
konda Cholapuram be correct * he could not have 
died earlier than the reign of Rajendra Chola I 
Gangaikonda ^eleventh century A.D.). 

N&thamuni was a passionate lover of the songs 
of the Alvars, especially of Satakopa. He is 
said to have recovered the whole of Satakopa’s 
works and to have arranged them and the extant 
works of the other Alvars into four collections 
of almost a thousand stanzas each. He also com- 
posed a Sanskrit work, the Nydyatattva, extracts 
from which are given in the Nydyasiddhafljana of 
Sr! YedSnta Desika, a famous Yaishnava writer 
of the fourteenth century A.D. The Nydyatattva, 
in the opinion of T. Bajagopalach&riar, was an 
elaborate treatise covering the whole field of philo- 
sophy from the point of view of the ViHshtddvaita 
school. The doctrine peculiar to the school of 
which Nathamuni was the founder, and RftmSnuja 
the great exponent, is that of Prapatti .or 
surrender to Gud in absolute renunciation and faith. 
The doctrine is founded on the Bhagavad GitS 

I T. Bijagopalaoliftriftr, Th$ VaMnavite Ref omen of India, p. 7. 
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and the older Paflcharatra Tantras, and is a cardi- 
nal doctrine of the Vaishnava. In the Gitd ^ we 
are told that it is only those who surrender them- 
selves to {Prapadyante) the Blessed Vasudeva that 
receive divine grace and pass beyond the bounds of 
maya. Such persons are called Prapanna,} Pra- 
patti is also dealt with in the BJiaradvaja Samhitd.’ 
It is said to have been accepted and brought into 
practice by NaminalvSr, and by NSthamuni after 
him. It' was elaborated by Ramanuja’s successors. 
In his later days Mathamuni made a pilgrimage 
to the most sacred spots in the Vaishnava Holy- 
Land, including Mathura, the Bethlehem of 
Bhagavatisra. It was in commemoration of this 
visit, with his son and daughter-in-law, to the 
banks of the Yamuna, that bis grandson is said to 
have been named Y^amuna. 

Nathamimi infused fresh energy into the 
heart of Vaishnavisin, and the sect of Srlvaishna- 
vas established by him was destined to have a 
chequered career in the annals of India. 

The second i chary a was Pundarikaksha who 
is said to have been born at Tiruvallari, north of 
drira^igam. He received from his guru Natha- 
muni, the name of Uyyakkondar or Saviour of the 
New Dispensation. 


‘ IV, U;Vn, 14. 

* Op. eit., n, 7. 

’ Schnder, Iniroduetion to the Paheharaira^ p. 23. 
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Ramamii^'ra was the next in the apostolic suc- 
cession after Pu94a>rihaksha. He does not appear 
to have been a man of strong personality like 
Nathamuni, but he had the enthusiasm of his 
predecessors and holds an honourable place among 
the Vaish^ava apostles as the spiritual instructor 
of the great Yamunachurya Alavandar. 

“ Yamunacharya,” says T. RajagopSlachariar, 

“ really laid the foundation for all the doctrines 
that go under Ramanuja’s name.” Yamuna was 
born in the city of Vlranarayanapuraf the modern 
Mannargudi in the South Arcot District) in the 
palmy days of Ghola imperialism. He was the 
son of Isvara Bhatta-, and the grandson of Natha- 
muni. 

Y&muna first distinguished himself by van- 
quisbing one Akki Alwan, the Court Pundit of the 
reigning Chola king, in a SasLric disputation, and 
was hailed by the Ghola queen as Alavandar or 
the Victor. He was granted some lands by the 
king and lived a life of pleasure and luxury. The 
story goes that one day Ramamisra managed to 
gain an interview with him and persuaded him to 
visit the shrine of SrlraAgam to receive a valuable 
treasure which Nathamuni had left for his grand- 
son. When he reached the temple Yamuna was 
told that the treasure was the Deity Himself. 
His eyes were now opened. .He took up his resi- 
dence at BriraAgam and devoted himself to the task 
of expounding the doctrines of the Yi^ishtadvaita 
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school which is a . somewhat modified and more 
methodical form of the ancient Bkdgavata, Patl- 
charatra, or Satvata religion.” 

The most important work of Y&munSch&rya 
is the Siddhitraya. • It contains three sections 
called the Itma-Siddhi, the ISvara Siddhi and the 
Sarhvit Siddhi, and is said to have for its object 
the demonstration of the real existence of the in- 
dividual and Supremo souls, and the refutation 
of the doctrine of Avidyd. . The Siddhitraya is 
quoted frequently by BSmanuja. 

Another important work of YamunScharya is 
the Agamaprdmdifya which maintains the orthodoxy 
of the Bhdgavata or Paflchafatra school against 
the attack of Sahkar9.chSrya. 

Yamunacharya is also the author of the Gitdr- 
thasafhgraha which contains a summary of the 
teachings of the Bhagavad g(td. Following ante- 
cedent oral teaching he analysed the Divine Song 
as a consistent exposition of the doctrine of Bhakti 
supplemented by a description of the Karma and 
Jfiana Yogas as subordinate to the main theme. 

Among other works of Yamunacharya may 
be mentioned the Mahdpurushanirvaya and the 
Stotraraina. The Stotraratna has been commented 
upon by the great Vaishnava writer Sri VedRnta 
De^ika. ” Its spirit of earnest piety,” says Dr. 
Macnicol, ”^may betaken as indicative of the 
real religious value of this Yaishnavism of the 
South.” 
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YSmuDacharya’s is thus oue of the greatest names 
in the whole history of the Vaisbnavite develop- 
ment. It is said hy- some historians that, had 
there been no Philip, there would have been no 
Alexander ; it may perhaps be said with greater 
precision that had there been no Yamun&charya 
there would have been no R&m^nuja. The great 
prophet of mediaeval Vaishnavism has had to 
follow in the lines laid down by the great apostle 
who wrote the and the Ayamapramatiya. 

YSmunScharya is said to have died in the 
eleventh century A.D., having expressed a wish to 
see. Ramanuja established at Srlraugam as his 
spiritual successor. The wish was duly carried out, 
and the school founded by Nathamuni and raised 
to eminence by Yamunftcharya was strengthened 
by the advent of the man who may be looked upon 
as the second founder of Vaishnavism, who 
“ accomplished for Indian Theism, a work similar 
to that which the Greek Fathers did for Christianity 
in its Hellenic environment.” 

Having given a brief account of the lives of the 
Tamil Ach&ryas to whom RamSnuja owed so much, 
I proceed to note the special features of the religion 
which they professed and preached. 

In the first place the new school, called the 
Sri Vaishnava or VUisht^dvaita school, tacitly 
discarded the Karma-marga of the Mtmdthsd 
philosophers according to which salvation may 
be attained by the sole means of the faithful 
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performance of Karma or the periodical ceremonial 
rites enjoined by the Vedas and the Smritis. 3ri 
Vaishifavism, like the school of SaAkara, was 
in one respect the expression of a natural reaction 
from the sacrifice-ridden Purva Mimamsa schools 
of Prabhakara, EumSrila Bbat^a, Mandana Misra 
and others, which were in their turn the outcome 
of the disgust at the development of atheistic 
Buddhism.* The Vaishnavas, while abstaining 
from an o^ien denunciation of the Karma Kdr}4a, 
disapproved of all Karma which is done for worldly 
or transient results and considered that the best 
antidote to its evil effects is the renunciation of all 
attachment to the fruits thereof. 

3rl Vaishvavism was also a protest against the 
system of SaAkara. The great Advaita philosopher 
laid unusual stress on Jfiana. Even among the 
most learned in Sankara’s school a tendency was 
seen to make religion “ more an affair of the head 
than of the heart.” In a system of Absolute 
Monism there is hardly any room for Bhakti, in 
the popular sense, as a feeling of reverence for a 
Being conceived as higher than the spul of the 
devotee. The 3ri Vaishnavas attacked this system 
and explained the ancient scriptures in a far more 
human spirit than Sankara did. In refuting the 
absolute identity doctrine derived by {SaAkara from 


I Rajagopalachariir, The Vaishriavite Reformers of India, pp. 
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tha Upanishad text ‘ Ekamevadoitlyam,’ Yamuna- 
charya says : — 

Yathd Ghola nripah samrddadvitlyo’ sti bhutale 

Iti tatlulyanripati-nivaranapararh vachah 

Na tu tatputra-tadbhritya-kalatradinivdranani 

“ To say that the Choia king, now reigning in 
this country, is all supreme and without a second, 
can only exclude the existence of another monarch 
equal (in power) to him ; it cannot imply (he 
denial of the existence of a wife, sons or servants 
of such a monarch.” ‘ 

The protest against Sankara’s system wa^ 
carried further by Madhva, a Vaishnava apostle 
of the thirteenth century A.D. 

Sri VaishQavism loosened the hold of its follow- 
ers on the various minor gods who were propitiated 
with a view to the attainment of various worldly 
objects. Devotion to one Deity was the teaching 
of this school. The ordinary Indian is eclectic. 
The Sri Vaishnavite alone had something of the 
Hebrew spirit of exclusiveness. To the follower 
of Sankara one Personal God was as good as 
another and both were simply of ‘ phenomenal 
importance.’ But the Sri Vaishnavite like the 
Hebrew refused to recognise as objects of worship 
deities other than their own favourite. 


' T. R&jtgopalacUriar, Tfte Vaithnavite Be/omers of InHia, p. 36, 
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Another remarkable characteristic of Vaiahna- 
vism was its solicitude for the lower classes, 
['nlik^ the more orthodox forms, of Hinduism, it 
did not keep the Sfidras and the untouchables at a 
distance, but brought them into its fold and extend- 
ed to them the privilege of knowing God and of 
attaining liberation. The agencies employed in 
effecting this Were : — (1) the doctrine of prapatti 
or surrender to God, which was conceived as 
demanding no caste status or educational quali- 
Jication, (2) the adoption for religious purposes of 
the works of the Alvars and making them the 
common property of all classes, Br&hmanas and 
non-Br3,hmanas alike. 

But although 'liberal in this respQCt the Sri 
Vaish^ava IchUryas firmly supported caste, es- 
chewed all heresy, and upheld the Sastras. The 
conservatism of the southern Vaish^vas in social 
matters was productive of important consequences 
in later times. Rftmftnanda) one of the apostolic, 
successors of BS.m&nuia, insulted by his brethren 
for his social inferiority,^ returned to the north, 
the land of bis birth,’ and established the famous 
sect which can boast of a Eavira and a TulasI Das. 


1 'J'. Uajagjpalach&riar, The VaishMvite Reformers of fntlia, p. 

145. 

- Sir George OriersoD points out that be was born at Prayiga 
(Mlababad) and w'js edumted at Beuires. J,R»A»S., Oct., 1920, pp. 
5S1 iT. 
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96 

Nirukta 

... 

3, 12, 69 

NyayaTattva, Naihamuni ... 

... 

20, 189 

Nyuya Siddhafijana, Sri Vedantadedika 

... 

189 

Opinions, Poussin 

... 

127 

Original Sanskrit Texts, Muir 

... 

11 ff, 128 

Padavalis of Mediaeval Bengal 


2 

Padmatantra 

... 

21,35 

Pancharatra Saiiibitas 

Pacini, His Place in Sanskrit Literature, 

98, 179, 190 

Goldstucker 

... 

25 ft 

PeripluB of the Erythreean Sea. Scboft 

. . . 

151 

Philosophy of Ancient India, Garbe 

... 

61 

Political History of Ancient India 

Purana — 

... 

104 

— Agni ... ... 


70, 150 
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Paqb 

— Bhagavata 3, 20, 39, 63, 70, 77, 143, 150, 175, 178, 181 


— Bhavishyat . . . ... ... 150 

— Brahma ... ... ... 8, 44 

— Brahma^da... ... ... 63 

— Brahmavaivartta ... ... 178 

— Bi^bannaradiya ... ... 70 

— Matsya ... ... 3,44,63,72,150.175,178 

— ^Markandeya ... ... 70, 150 

— Skanda ... ... ... 70, 150 

— Vayu ... ... 3, 63, 70, 72, 150 ff. 178 

—Vishnu ... ... 3. 50, 63, 98, 123, 143, 178 

Baghuvaih^a, Kalidasa ... ... 29, 174 

Rajatarangini ... ... ... 63, 179 

Ramacharitamanasa, Tolasidasa ... 2 

Rfimanujanurrandhtidhi, Amudan ... 186 

Ramayana ... ... ... 77, 145 

Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 

Keith ... ... ... 12. 76 

Religions of India — 

—Barth ... ... 32, 40 ff, 52, 121, 100 

—Hopkins, 11 £f, 38, 41 ff, 47, 73, 75, 79, 137, 144 ff, 155 

Report of the Archaeological Survey, 

Western India ... ... 151 

Revelation ... ... ... 155 

Sabdakalpadruma, R. K. I>ev ... 121, 176 

Sacred Books of the East, Max Muller ... 52 

Saddharmapundarika ... ... 39, 55, 124, 160 

Saihhita (Veda) — 

— Black Yajus ... ... ^7 

— Kathaka ... ... ... 02, M 
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— Rigveda, Ajmer edition and tran- 
slatiotis by M. N. Dutt, R. C. Dutt 

and Wilson 

3 ff, 11 ff pasBim 

— Saman 

27 

— Taittiriya ... 

12, 33, 46, 78 

— White YajuB 

45 

SaAdilya Sutram 

10 

Sankara’s Commentaries 

3, 80, 86, 179 

Sahkara Vijaya ... 

70 

SaAkhyakarika 

91 

Sanskrit Drama, Keith 

49 

Sanskrit Literature, Macdonell 

24, 51, 66, 146 

Sapta Satakam ... 

• 172 

Satasabasnsaihhita 

69 

Siddhitraya, Yamunachurya ... 

20, 192 fl 

Si-yti-ki, Hiuen Tsang 

55 

Songs of the Alvars 

2, 20, 182 ff 

brl-bha8hyfr> ... , ... , 

188 

Sri Ramanujacharya, S. K. Aiyangar 

19. 182 ff 

Sri Satikaraoharya, C. N. K. Aiyar 

1, 65, 77 

Stbaviravalicharita, Jacobi ... 

121 

Stotraratna, Y^amunacharya ... 

192 

Studies in Indian Antiquities 

69, 104, 125 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History 

182 ff 

Sutta — ^Ambattha 

36 

— Dhammaohakkappavattana 

55,01 

SQtra— 

— ^Apastamba, Ed. Dr. Bubler 

2. 86, 131 

— Badarayana 

3, 83 

— Bodbayana ... <S, 47 i, 74, 102, 106, 

110 ff, 147 ff, 176 

— Jaina 

3, 64 f, 128 

— Aupapatika 

121 

— ^Kalpa, Jacobi 

07 
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Paoi 

— Risbimandala 

67 

— Uttarudbyayana 

4, 34, 52, 65, 67, 72, l2l 

— Vaikbanasa 

120 

Tamils Eighteen Hundred 

Tears Ago, 

Kanakasabhai 

74, 152, 181 

Tantras 

107 

Theism in Mediteval India 

104, 160 

Theragathu 

159 

Tiruvaymoli 

184 fl 

Trikanda4esha 

176 

Trishashtidalaka-purusha-charita, Hema- 

ohandra 

121 


UpuAga ... ... ... 121 

Upaniahad — 

— Aitareya ... ... ... 66 

— Bribadaranyaka ... ... 66, 84 

— Chhandogya 3, 7, 39, 51 ff, 60, 64 ff, 71 f, 78 f, 84, 89 

122 £E, 146, 158 ff 

— Katha ... ... ... 3,14,84 

— Kaushitaki ... ... ... 66 

— Mundaka ... ... ... 157 

— Nriaimbatapaniya ... ... 84 

— Svetaivatara ... ... 3, 84, 159 

— Tait.tiriya ... ... ... 66 

Vaikbanaari Dbarma Sutra ... ... 120 

Vaisbnavite Reformers of India. Baja- 

gopalachariar. T. ... ... 20, 91, 182 ft 

Vaianavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 


Systems, Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 37, 71 ff, 93 ff, 98, 115 

139, 182 ff 
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Vajn-sucht 

69 

Varttikas, on Pacini’s Grannnar, Katyayana 
Vedanta, Teachings of, according to 

‘25 ft 

Bamunuja, Sukhtankar, V. A. 

20 

Vedartba Saiiigraha, Bamunuja 

20 

Vedic Index 

'1, 47, 52, 148 

Viahvaksena Sarnhita 

01, 175 

Vedic Mythology, Macdoncll 

90, 140, 159 

Vinaya Texts 

149 
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Abhinavagupta 

70 

Abhira 

...74, 144,1611. 

Achchhavaka 

17 

AchaemeDian conquest 

29 

Acharya, Tamil 

2 £f., 20, 31, 188 ff. 

Achyuta 

57 

Actors of Mathura 

164 

Aditi 

40 

Aditya ... 11, 

16, 82, llOf.. 157 ff., 


172 

Adonis 

41 

Advaita (Philosophy) ... 

194 

Agasty a 

33 

Ahirhsa 

7, 81. 89, 123 f. 

Aihole Inscription 

62 

Aiyar, C. N. Krishna tSwami 

1, 65. 77 

Aiyangar, S. K. 

...3, 19, 182 ff. 

Ajivikas 

... 95, 119 f. 

Ajivikism 

6 

Akki-Alwan (court poet of the Chola 


, king) 

191 

Alagarkoil 

183 

Alavandar (Victor), see Yhmuna- 


charya 


Alexander 

193 

Alexandria 

134, 136 

Allahabad pra^asti 

47. 181 

Allan 

... 150, 168 ff. 

Alvar 

2, 20, 31 ff., 180 ff. 


^ The referenccH are rot exhauative. The atteBtion of the reader 
is invited to the Preface. 
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Amudan (author) 

180 

Arhsumati 

• ••• 30 

Amtaiikila (see Antialkidas). 


Anakadimdubhi 

T1 

Anandagiri 

70 

Ananta (The Serpent)... 

164, 171 

Anantasvamiu (a name of Vishnu) 

101, 169 

A^dal (the 9th Alvar, a woman) .. 

182, 184 

Augirasa, Ghora 

51 ff., 64, 73, 79 ff., 122, 


157 

Angirasa, Krishna 

36 

Aniruddha 

98. 175 

Antialkidas (Indo-Greek king) 

22, 28, 99, 131 

Antiochos 

28 

Apaatamba 

... 2,80,131 

Apollo 

129 

Arishtanemi (a Jaina Tirtbankara) 

64,121 

Arjuna 

22, 24, 31, 3'5, 45, 76, 


85.91,101,112, 162, 175 

Arjunakas 

24. 95 

Armenia 

23 

Aryya-Satvata Yogacharyya 

... 94, 165, 172 

Asia Minor 

144 

A^oka 

39, 55, 95 f., 103, 107 

Assyria 

29 

A^valayana 

54, 68 

A^vamedha 

... 96, 117, 132 

Athene 

147 

Aur^avabha 

12, 128 

Avantivarman 

179 

Avatara (doctrine of) ... 

9, 13. 109, 124, 141, 


154, 158 f., 173 ff., 183 

Avidya (doctrine of) 

192 

Ayodhya 

128 
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Baccbus 

Paob 

106 

Badami, bag relief 

70. 147. 161, 180 

Budari 

114 

Baladeya. Balarama. (See also 

SaAkarshana.) 

... 40. 73. 106. 121. 147. 

Baladevavatika 

162 ff.. 181 
05 

Baladevas 

121 

Bali (mythical king) ... 

106. 169, 174 

Balibwdha 

106 

Bankimchandra (Bengali writer) 

8. 178 

Besnagar 

... 13,22.28. 82.89,93, 

Bhadrabahu 

99 ff., 102, 110, 116, 181 
67 

Bbagavata, Paramabhagavata 

... 21 fi., 30, 85;94ff., 99, 

Bhagavatism 

116, 120,. 131, 168, 171, 
179 ff. 

... 6 ff.. 21 ff.. 80, 89,ff., 

Bhakti 

102 ff., 119 ff., 161 ff., 
180 ff. 

...10,-18 ff., 30. 93. 189 f„ 

Bhaktimarga 

169, 167. 194 
139, 152 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 

120,166 

Bharahat Tope, see Bharhut. 
Bbilrata war 

62 ff. 

Bhargava, Rama 

175 

Bharhut 

147 160, 176 

Bhattachar^a, Vidbudekhara 

104 

Bhasa 

86 

Bhimasena, Bhima 

... 43£., 162 

BhishmastaTaraja 

... 80.82,108 

Bhitari Pillar Inscription 

72, 146, 168 

Bhojas 

57 


27 
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Bhudavi ... 

Bhutattar (2nd A^var) 
Boar Incarnation 
Bdhtlingk 

Brindaban, Vrindavana 
Buddha, Sakya sage 

Buddhism 
Budha Oupta 


Dadhikarpa _ 

Dahrasena 

Dakshi^patha 

Dama. tyaga, apramoda 

Damodara 


Page 

177 

... 182f.,187 
159, 170, 178 ff. 

24 f. 
40. 148 

... 1, 39, 42, .'iS, 60, 77 f., 
96, 124 ff., 132, 141, 
149, 1(50, 175 
6 f., 54, 68, 96, 123 
170 

185 
2 

169 
109 
166 
6, 165 f. 
150 
168 
166 
168 

... 161 f., 180 
169 
77 
128 ff. 
6, 19, 128 ff.. 193 
143 
149, 160 

164 
18. 167 
117 

... 13,88,93,100, 103, 155 
42, 48. 74, 148 


Caldwell, Bishop 
Chaitanya 

Chakrabhidfc (Krishpa-Vishnu) 
Chakrapalita 

Chakrasvamin (Kirisbpa-Visbpu) 
Chandra, king 

Chandra Gupta I (Gupta king) 

Chandra Gupta 1I» Vikramaditya 

ChandravarmAn 

Chhagalaga 

China Inscription 

ChitrakRta syamin 

Chora4astra 

Christ, Jesus 

Christianity 

ChristophoroB 

Cosmas Indicopleustes 
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Dafiarathi (Eama) ... ... 10, 31, 140, 174 £., 184 

Denarius ... ... ... 70 

Deogarh temple ... ... ... 171 f. 

Deussen ... ... ... ... 92 

Devadhammikas ... ... ... 95 

Devaki ... ... ... 40,56,72, 78, 130, 146, 

169 

Devaklputra ... ... 51 f., 56 ff., 61, 77 

Dev! (the title of the royal con- 
sorts of the Gupta Emperors) ... ... 177 

Dbsmma ... ... ... ... 116 

Dhanafijaya ... ... ... 43 

Dhanyavishnu ... ... ... 170 

Dharasena II ... ... ... 171 

Dharma ... ... ... 118 f. 

Dhritarash^ra Vaichitravirya ... ... 40, 62 

Dhruvasena I ... 171 

Diksha ... ... ... ... 16, 79 

Dionysos, Greek God .. . ... ... 41 f. 

Diya (Dion) ... ... ••• 09 

Dravida ... ... ... ... IBl 

Draupadi ... ... ••• 45 

Du^iSala ... ... 143 

Durvasas ... ... ••• 129 

Duryodhana ... ... ... 75, 97 

Dvaipayana ... ••• 33 

Dvita ... ... •” 132 f. 

Dwaraka ... ... ••• 41 


Ekadandin 
Egypt, Egyptian 
Ekanamsa 
Ekontika ... 
Ekata 


120 
41. 134 
176 
21,91 
132 £. 
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Elura 

Paob 

146 

Era^ Stone Pillar Inscription 

169 f. 

Eucharist 

185 

Fish, Avatara 

174 f. 

Oadhwa Inscription ... 

169 

Gandhara 

29, 95 

Olljaysna 

96 

Gangdhara Inscription 

167 

Garuda, Garudadhvaja 

... 22,90,99, 102, 110, 170 

Gautama (Buddha), see Buddha. 

GaySpeak 

12. 128 

Ghata (Bodhisatva) . . . 

... 88,64,123 

Ghorff (Afigirasa) 

... 51 £f., 73, 79 ft., 89, 

Ghosundi Inscription ... 

98, 122, 157 
23,82,96 ff., 109, 117, 181 

Gita and the Gospels ... 

153 ft. 

Gita and the Mandasor Record 

178 

Gita, date of 

... 84 ff., 154 

Gnostics ... 

135 

Gobala Varsbna 

46, 78 

God as lover 

184 

Gopa 

... 11, 47, 55, 74, 111, 148 

Oopala 

46 

Oopendra ... 

4^ 

Gopi 

.... ... 53, 73 

GopijanaTallabha 

58 

Gospels ... 

129, 158, 158 

Gotamaka 

24, 95 

Oovinda 

... 41, 46, 74, 148 f., 169 

OraRtbikas 

49 f. 

Glreek Goddesses 

... 177, c/. 147 

Greeks, see Yauna. 

Gnptan VaisbitiaviBm ... 

172 ff. 
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Haiiisa Avatara 

... 

176 

Hardy 

... 

140 

Hari 

... 

10, 112, 114, 182 

Harita, Enah^a 

... 

36 

Hariti 

... 

148 

Harivaihfia, date of ... 

... 

69, 150 

HarBhavardhana» Harsha 

... 

... 84, 178 f. 

Hebrew seers 

Heliodora, Heliodoros (ambassador of 

... 139, c/. 195 

the Indo- Greek king AntiaUddas) 

2,22,99 £E., 131, 155 

Herakles 

■ « • 

38, 75, 94, 101 £. 

Here 


147 

Hiranyagarbha 


189 

Holtzmann 


92 

HrisfaikeQa 


137 

Hultzsch, Dr. 


186 

^uns 


6, 170 

Ida (Indra), see also Indra 


116 

Ikshvaku 


90 

Indo-China 


151 

Indra 


14 ff., 76, 113, 156, 167 

Indradatta 


167 

Indrota 


180 

Issykul (Lake) 


134 

l^vara Bhatta 


191 


Jiick. 

Jaina, Jainism 

Jambavat! 

Janaka 

Janamejaya 

Janirdana 

Janmasbtami 


151 

6, 05. 121, 179 
165,172 
126 

22, 180 

... 08, 105, 164, 170, 172 f. 

130, 142, 145 
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Jarfisandha 

75 

Jatilu 

44 

Jaiilakas 

95 

Jayanatha (king) 

171 

Jayaswal 

... 12,127,148 

Jesus, see Christ. 


Jethro w 

46 

Jina, Tirthaiikara 

... 1, 64 f., 121 

Jishnu 

144 

Jiva 

97 

Jobares (river), see Yamuna. 


JflanaYoga 

92, 194 

Juda 

129 

Jumna, see Yamuna. 


Junagadh Inscription 

169, 174 


Ealakacbaryya 

120 

Ealbapa 

63 

Kalidasa 

... 29, 85, 174 

Kaliya 

129, 164 

Kaliyuga Bra 

62 ff. 

Ealki Avatara 

175 

Eallar (caste) 

185 

Eamboja 

28, 68 

Eaihsa 

... 86f.,48ff., 74f., 148, 


146, 149 

Earbsabbakta 

48, 51 

Kaibsabadba 

... ... 105 

E&ficbt 

...181,183,180 

Eai^hs, see Erishpa. 


Ea^ba (seer) 

30 

Ka^ha dtpayana 

33, 121 

Eanisbka 

12.') 

Eapila 

... 89, 59, 67, 91, 132, 175 
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Page 
138, 179 

Karikal 

181 

Eatmakcugida, Earmamurga 

9, 198 

Easiputa Bhagabhadra 

99 f. 

Eauravya, Eoravya ... 

43 

Eavira 

... 2, 31, 196 

'E&viripaddinam 

181 

Eennedy 

134, 146 

Eem 

119 ff. 

Ee^ava 

106, 118, 120, 162 

Khoh Copper-plate Inscription of 

Sarvanatha 

69. 85, 150, 171 

Eielhorn 

37 

Kikata 

77 

Kleisobora 

88, 94 

Kleuker 

... 129 

Krishna Vasudeva — 


ignorance about ... 

1 

true character 

5, 82 

incarnation of Vishpu 

10 

Krishna cult in Armenia 

28 

fountain head of Vaisbnavism ... 

81 

identity with Vasudeva 

36 ff. 

not a solar deity ... 

42 

not a patron god of a wild tribe 

43 

not a vegetation deity 

46 

his human character 

... 51 ff„ 102 

his life and teachings 

62 ff. 

his apotheosis 

100 

connection with solar worship . . . 

... 89ff.,102 

identification with Narayana- 

Vishnu 

... 106 ff., 118 

regarded as a great personage by 

J'ainas and Buddbiata 

... 121, 124 
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hostility towards him 


Page 
76, x08 

Krishna and Christ 

••• 

128 ff. 

festival of the birth-day 

... 

142 ff. 

pastoral associations 

... 

46 f., 55. 73 f., 148 

connection with Abhlras 

••• 

74, 144, 161 

epigraphic ref erences 

• •• 

22 f., 96 ff., 161 ff. 

Krishpa worship in the 
South of India 

Far 

181 ff. 

Krishpapura 

... 

38 

Kritamala 

. . . 

181 

Kubja 

... 

143 

KulaiSekhara 

... 

... 71, 182, 184 

Kunti 

... 

127 

Kuru 

... 

... 35, 43 fiV, 75 

Kurukshetra 

. . . 

62, 64 

Fushan 

... 

... 6 , 125, 163 f. 

Kuvera 

... 

117 

Lakshmi 

... 

166 ff., 176 f. 

Logos 

... 

135 

Lokapalas 

... 

117 

Mapdana* Mi^ra 

... 

194 

Madhv Vaishnava Reformer 

... 

... 77, 86, 195 

Madhura, Upper, see also Mathura 

33, 72 

Madhurakavi, Alvar . . . 

... 

182, 184 

Madhusudana 

... 

167 

Madonna 

... 

... 142,147,158 

Madura (in the Far South) 


181 

Magaipdikas 


95 

Magbdha 


75, 94. 165, 168 

Mahabalipuram 


187 

Maudbharata, date of 


67 f. 

l^lahapadma N anda . . . 

... 

,25,68 
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187 

Mahavira 

. . . 

1. 6, 

67, 119, 123 

Mahavish^ii 

••• 

. . . 

184 

Mahenjo Daro 

••• 

... 

148 

Mahomed 

... 

. . . 

55 

Makaradbvaja 


... 

28 

Makkhali Gosala, * teacher of i 
Ajivika sect 

bhe 


119 

Maliya Copper-plate Inscription 

. . . 

... 

171 

Mallmatha 

... 

... 

Ho 

Mandasor Inscription 

... 


166 f., 178 

Mandor Sculptures 



151 

MaAgale^a 

... 

. . . 

180 

Manichaeans 


. . . 

128 

Mannargudi 

... 

... 

188, 191 

Manu 

... 

... 

90 

Manu (self-born) 

... 

... 

114 

Ma tanda 

... 

... 

40 

Mary, the Virgin 

... 

... 

142, 146 

Matrivishnu, Mahtlraja 


... 

170 

Mathura 

...5, 3 

13, 38, 

72, 94. 96, 

Mauryas 

143, 145, 163 f., 176. IflO 
0 

Max M tiller 

.... 


52, 83, 80 

Mayurakshaka 

... 


■ 107 

Majumdar, G. 

... 

... 

103 

Media 

... 

... 

29 


MegKathenes, the Greek ambassa- 
dor at the court of Chandra 

Gupta Maury a ... 4, 38, 05, 07, -72, 94, 

101, 163 

Meherauli Iron pillar — 106 

Methora, see Mathura. 

Meru, Mount I***'* 

28 
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Page 

184 

Mihiragula 

... 

178 

Mlmaihari philosophers 

... 

193 f. 

Mitra coin 


106 

Monism 


194 

Mora Inscription 


82, 161 

Moses 


46,55 

Murad vish 


171 

Naga Statuette Inscription 


164 

Nagas 

... 

118, 164 

Naminalvar 

... 

182 ff. 

Nanda, foster father of Krishna 

... 

4q, 119, 143, 145 

Nanda, king of Magadha. See 

Mahapadma. 

Napda Vaccha, religious teacher 


119 

Nanagbat Inscription ... 


... 23, 116 ff. 

Nandibala 


164 

Nara (Arjuna) 


31, 112 ff., 175 

Narada 


... 121, 133 ff. 

Narasirhha 


... 171, 174 f. 

Narasimhavarman I, king 

of 


Kafichl 


187 

Naravarman 

... 

166 

Narayana 


6, 32, lllff., 115 f.. 

Narayana distinguished from 

the 

120, 132 ff.. 170,173, 
177, 181, 188 

Adityas 

. . . 

111, 112 

Narayana, solar associations 


115 f. 

Narayanavata 


96, 109 

Nasik Cave Inscription... 


161 f. 

Natbamuni, Tamil Achurya 

. . . 

20, 183, 188 ff. 

Neminatha 


64 
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Paob 

Ne^torian MisBioBs 

145, 152 

New Testament 

153 

Niganj^has (Jainas) 

... ... 95 

Niyoga 

44 

Norohem Kurus 

45 

Nrisimha 

175 

Osiris 

41 

Pallas, the Greek goddess 

177 

Pallava Parame6vara 

186 

Pafichala 

44. 106 

P^charaira 

21, 97, 112, 122, 179, 192 

Pandaia 

75 

Pap^ava 

35, 41, 43 ft., 75. 130,. 


162 

Pandya 

152,184 

Panini. date of 

24 ff. 

Paramabhagavata 

116, 168 

Parame^vara Viunagara 

180 

Paramedvara Varman II 

186 

Parasari 

96 

Pari bba j ak as , wand er i n g 

aPceticB ... 95, 121 

Parikshit 

63 f. 

Purivrajaka Kings 

170 

Par^vanatha, the 23rd 

Jaina 


TIrthankara — immediate pre- 
decessor of Mabavira ■ ■ . d.>, 132 

Fartbia, (Farthians Fablavas) ... ... 08, 134, 138 

Farvatl ... ... . . 176 

Fatanjali ... 24, 30 ff., 4B ff., 60 ff., 

104 ff., 16 J, 168 
25. 2^ 
147, 171 


Fa^aliputra 
Pathari Sculptures 
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Pauntijra Vusudeva 

Periy A}vur 

Peler 

Pey Alvar 

Pillar Edict 

Piper 

Pisbtapuri 

Polier 

Poussin 

I'oygai, tbc first A}vur 

Prabbabara 

Prad3funma 

Prakriti 

Prakataditya 

Prapatti, Doctrine of 

Prasada 

Prati* Yasudc vas 

Prayer' in Hindu worship 

Puntjarikaksba, Acbarya 

Puranas, date of 

Purusba 

Puruaba’ Yajua 

Purusbottama 

Pusbyamitras 

Purva Mimuihsu 

Pusbkarapa 


Page 

84 

182, 184 
129 
182 f. 

95, 103 
146 
171 
129 
127 
182 f. 
194 

... 23, 98, 175 
... 9, 98, 177 

171 

189 f., 196, c/. 167 
2, 10, 18 
121 
140 
190 

... 70, 150. 177 
... 9, 111, 1(56, 172 f.. 177 
79 f. 
10 
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Bajuvula — coins of ... 

Mahaksbatrapa of Mathura 
Bama (Balariims), see Baladeva. 
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Batna, Daiarathi 
Bamamisra, Aoburya . . 
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Bamananda, Vaishnava teacher 

Paoe 
31, 174, 196 

Bamanuja ... 2f!., (i 

, 9, 19 f., 81, 86, 

Bamanavumi 

186 ff., 193 
145 

Bama worship 

174 

BahgaDatha 

185 

Bao Gopinaih 

185, 187 

l^ishabha^ 

175^ 

^ita 

18, 140 

Book Edicts of A4oka ... 

28,55 

Bohiueyya 

38 

Bohini 

147 

Bomakas (the Bomans) 

68 

Budra 

... no f., 164 


Saka 

6, 30, 45, 163 f. 

Sakakala .... 

63 

Sakapuni 

Sakya, see Buddha. 

12. 128 

Sakyasimha, see also Buddha 

66 

Salakapurusba 

121 

Samkshoba, Parivrajaka tnaharaj 

... 170 

Samkhya’ ... * ' 

67, 69, 98, 177 

Samudragupta 

47, 178, 181 

Sanakaoika 

168 

Sajgidilya 

... 10, 179 f. 

Sandipani 

73 

iSahkaracharya 

9, 86, 163, 179, 192, 194 f . 

Sankarohana, Hee also Baladeva 

9, 23, 35, 73, 95 ft.. 


10.") ft., 116 f., 122, 162. 
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Sarngin 

168 

Sariputta, a disciple of Buddha . 
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Samath Stone Inscription 
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Sarvanatha, see also 

Khoh 

Page 

Copper*plaie Inscription 


• 171 

Sarvatata 

... 

96, 100, 132, 165 

Sastri, Haraprasad, M.M. 

... 

166 ff. 

Satagopa , Satakopa — the 

fifth 


Alvar. See ** Nammalvar 


... 20, 182 ff. 

Sati Sirimata 

... 

117 

Satvata 

21, 

85, 38, 57, 65,72, 


77 f. 

89 f„ 94. 122,. 165, 

Sauri — Krishna 


172, 192 
125 

Schroeder, Von 

... 

52 

Sea of Milk 

... 

114, 135, 137 

Senart 

... 

42, 127 

Seven ^Divine Mothers 

... 

146 

Serpent worship 

... 

168 f. 

Sipivishta 

... 

... 13, 48, 111 

Sirimu Devata, see Sri. 

Siva- worshippers 


... 2, 76, 164 

Skanda Gupta 

... 

... 72, 168 f. 

Socrates 

... 

... 65 

Sodasa 

... 

... 72,-161 f. 

Solar worship 

...6. 57, 80, 89ff., 102, 172 

Sourasenoi 

... 

38, 72, 94, 102 

Sraddha 

... 

139, 154, 158 

Sr!, Lakshml 


147, 173, 176 f. 

Srirangam 


183 ff. 

Sri Vaishnava 

• • • 

3, 190, 193 ff. 

Sri Vedanta Dedika, a Vaishnava 


teacher of the school of Ramtouja 

189, 192 

SriYajfis Satakarni ... 

... 

162, 180 

3t. Chrysostom 

... 

153 

Sten Konow 

... 

151 

Strauss, Dr. 

... 
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St. Thomas 

Page 

160 

Subandhu 

150 

Subliadru, Krishna's sister 

176, 180 

Suris 

13, 21 

Susunia Inscription of Chandra- 

varman 

166 

Suzuki, Teitaro 

124 ft. 

Svfimin, Oovindacharya 

35 

Svetadvipa, the White Island 

...114 f., 130 ft. 

Syria, Syrian 

... (28, 135, 144 

Takakusu 

152 

Tamil Vaishnavism ... 

... 19 f., 180 ft. 

Tamraparni 

181, 184 

Tcdandika 

95 

Tirthakara, Tirthahkara 

... 64, 121, 175 

Tiru(j)£iana Sambandar, a Saiva saint 

186 

Tirukkoilur, a city 

183 

Tirukkotiyur Nambi, a teacher of 
Bamanuja 

186 

Tirumalisai, the fourth Alvar 

182 f. 

Tirumangai) the twelfth. Alvar ... 

... 182, 185 f. 

Tirupati 

188 

Tiruppan, the eleventh Alvar 

1^, 185 

Tiruvallari 

190 

Tiruvaymoli 

184 

Tondaradippodi , the tenth Alvar . . . 

... 182, 184 f. 

Toramana 

170 

Traikutaka 

18, 167 

Tridasa 

167 

Trite 

182 £. 

Trivikrama, see also Vamana 

183 

Tukarama 

2 

Tulasi Dasa 
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Tumain, carvings at ... 
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163 

Tusam Book Inscription 


116, 165 

Udaygiri Cave Inscription 

. . . 

168 

Upasada 


79 

Upasagara 


72 

Urukrama 


4 

Utgikar 

... 

84, 91, 140, 159 

Utpala 

••• 

... 63, 119 f. 

Uttarftpatlia 

... 

28 

Uyyakkondar, the surname 
to Pu94^Ikaksha by his 
Nathamuni 

given 

guru 

190 


Vayiramega 

... 

187 

Vaiah^ava 

... ... 

17 f.. 167 

VaishQavi 

... 

173, 177 

Vahhpavism 

...Iff., 5,8, lOff., 31, 175s 

Valabhi ... 

... 

171 

Vainana. (Dwarf Avatara) 

... 13, 48, 56, 

148, 160, 
174 f. 

VaAga 

••• mmw 

166 

Var&hi 

VardOiamapa, see Mahavira. 


146 

VarkshI 


44 

Varsha, ... 


25 

Vavttikas of Katyayana 


26 f. 

Varu^a 

... 16, 18, 81, 117, 189 f., 
159 

V&BAva 

... 

117 

VWUB 

... ... 

112 

Vasu, Uparichara ... 

... ... 

182 

Vasudeva ... 

'... 

5. 72 

V&Budeva, meamng of 

... 
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Vasudeva, the SAtvata prince. Bee 


Krishna V&audeva. 


Vasudeva, the king of the Pu^dras 

... 84 

Vasudevas 

191 

Vasudevaka 

28 f., 186 

Vasudeva-bhaktah ... ' ... 

48. 51 

VSaudevavargyah, Vaaudevavarginah 

104 

V&tapi 

88 

Vedisiri ... ... ... 

117 

Vidhi Yajfia 

7.80.08 

Vibhavas 

176 

Viranarayanapura 

188,191 

Vi^ishtad vaita School of Philosophy 

... 189, 191, 198 

Vishnu ... ... ... 6f., 

It) «., 32, 86, 106, 

108 ft., 165, 168 172 

Vish^uchitta 

182. 184 

Vishnu gopa 

... 47, 149, 181 

Visbnupada (Gaya) ... 

12. 128 

Vishnupada. heaven ... 

14, 115 

Visbnupada (in Upper India) 

166 

Vifivakaya 

86 

Vi4vavarman 

167 

Vivasvan... 

90 

Vrindabana. See Brindaban. 

1 

Vrishni ... ••• ... 5, 

32 f.. 65. 72, 77 f., 


89. 162 

Vritra 

15 

Vyuha 

... 9, 97, 175 

White Island, see Svetadvlpa. 


YaQoda, Ya6oda 

... 40, 148. 147 

Yadava 

35, 40, 72, 89, 98 

Yajflavalkya 
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Yajfia (sacriOce) identified 

with 
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Visb^u' 

... 

15 

Yamuna (Jumna) 


5, 40, 46, 94, 190 

Y&munach&rya 

... 

20,92, 191 ff. 

Y&ska 


09, 127 

Ya^bannan 


178 

Yairaa 


105 

Yauna, Yavana 


28 f. 

Yoga and BhaMi 


... 166, 172 

Yoga butraa 


139 

Yuddbi^bila, Yudbiahtbira 

... 

48, 129 

Zenob •«! ••• 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

I.— Political History of Ancient India 

From the Aooesalon of Perlkshit to the Extinotlon of the 
Oupta Dynasty 

Third Edition 

Royal 8vo. Pp. xix, 469. Price Ry. 7-8 

Published by the Calcutta University 

The Hindusthan Keview. — It is learned and luminous 
and is a scientific treatise based on tbc results of research 
into the records and materials of ancient Indian history^ of 
which it is a sound and an accurate digest, interestingly 
put together. It is about the best text-book of the subject 
it deals with. 

Some opinions on the earlier editions and on Part I 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, London.— The author treats his 
materials with a certain degree of * originality, but at the 
same time he preserves throughout a well-balanced judg- 
ment and never sacrifices critical caution to the passion for 
novel theories This interesting book shews judg- 

ment, . ingenuity, and learning. And not the least of the 
author's merits is that he can write plain English. 

Professor Hultzsch, Halle, Germany. — Your valu- 
able work is the outcome of extensive researches and 

tbroRS much light on the darkest and most debated periods 
of Indian history. You have succeeded in building up an 
intelligible account from the stray and imperfect materials 

which are available to the historian of those times. 

« 

Professor Jolly, Wurzeuro, Germany. — Many thanks 

for your splendid volume What an enormous mass 

of evidence has been collected and discussed in this wofk, 
ail importani feature of whjch is the quotation of th( 
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original texts along with their translation which m^es it 
easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The. ancient 
geography, not less than the ancient history of India, has 
been greatly furthered by your researches and much new 
light has been thrown on some ot the mo$t vexed problems 
of Indian Archaeology and Chronology. Th^ ibices are 
very copious and the study of your work is greatly facili- 
tated by them. 

Prof'essor Pelliot, Paris. — ^Le nom de I'auteuresi 
garant du serieux du travail. 

Professor Jarl Charpentier, Upsala, ^Sweden. — 
Professor Bay Chaudhuri belongs to a-aet of young Hindu 
scholars who, combining the traditional education of a 
Pandit with a thorough training in English. German or 
French Universities, hdve lately been calrying on deep and 

fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian lore 

Even the student, who on essential points does differ widely 
from the opinions expressed by Professor Bay Chaudhuri, 
must willingly recognize his high merits as a scholar. 

Professor A. Schepotieff, Ufa, Bussia. — For our 
study of the history of the Ancient Age your Political 
History of Ancient India is of very great'importance (trans. 
from original). 

C. E. A. W. Oldham (J. B. A. S.) — Part I of Professor 
Bay Chaudhuri’s work deals with the period from Parik9hit 
to Bimbisara. The author seeks to show, as he tells us in 
his preface, **that chronological relation of the national tran- 
sactions before 600 B.G. is not impossible.*’ He has laid 
under contribution the usual authorities, the Vedic, Puranip, 
Buddhist, and Jaioa texts — ^though be ddes not appear to 
place much reliance upon the last-named (c/. pp. 6 and 72). 
A vast mass of records has been collated, and the evidence 
marshalled in a very concise and able> and in some respects 
original, manner. The apposite quotations from the origi- 
nal texts arc useful, il^ofessor Bay Chaudhuri regards 
Pariksit I and Pariksit II, as they are named by the late 
Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, as 
being probably one and the same king, and aa identifiable 
with the Vedic Pariksit. By ** the great Janaka ’*.he refers 
to the Janaka of the later Vedic texts, whose court is said 
to have been ' thronged with Brahmapas, and not to the 
traditional first king Janaka, the eponymous founder of the 
J anakavaiii^a, or to Janaka Siradhvaja, the reputed father 
of Sita, Synchronizing Gunakhya Safikhayana with Aiva- 
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layuna and the Buddha, be incllixcs, it acorns, io ])]acc * 
Pariksit in the ninth, and the ** great Janaka’* in the 
seveuth century B.C. though he wisely^ avoids cokning to"^' 
any positive conclusion as to these debatable dates, and 
points out that if the evidence of the Furanas were accepted 
we would have to place them s^ome 6ve centuries -earlie;^. 

If it could be estabiisfaed that Pariksit came into power at the 
beginning of the ninth century, or the end of the tenth, this 
would help to corroborate the approximate chronoh^ 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter. having regard also to Ihe syn^ ' 
chrouism between Senapati Barhadratha and Adhisi- 
makr^na. But until more convincing evidence is discovered 
most scholars will probably agree in the verdict of Vincent 
Smith that nothing approaching exact chronology is yet 
available for periods anterior to about G50 B.C. 

Much of the matter in Part IT will perhaps be familiar 
to students of Indian history ; but it has been arranged in 
a fre-^h and scholarly manner, while several important 
suggestions have be^n made on different questions. One 
or two of these may be cited as examples. On pp. 72-3 
reasons are pct forth for accepting ihe Ceylon tradition that 
Siiunaga was later than Bimbisara. The view recorded by 
Mahamahopadhuya (sic) H. P. Sfistri that the ultimate 
dismemberment of the Mauryan empire was duo to a re- 
action promoted by the- BraHmanas, is vigorously contro- 
verted. Whatever other qauses may have operated, and 
Professor Kay Chaudhuri undoubtedly lays his finger on 
more than one such. Brabmanical influences cannot be 
ignored. The arguments used for holding that Demetrius,^ 
rather than Menander, was llie Yavana invader of the 
Madbyadeto in the time of Pushy amitra, and that Simuka, 
the founder of the Satavahaua dynasty, must be placed in 
the first century B.C , deserve careful consideration. 

Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestion as to the 
identity, of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of 
Hur^avardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later (iuptas of Eastern Mulava and }iibar 
and tho-Maukluifis of Kanauj. The period presents many 
Hifiiniltfes, which are not likely to be solved until some 
further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the condi- 
tions of the times aad tfai; bitter enmity of the Maukbaris, 


1 For the lutc»i c»i the ioscriplion refereace t 

the Yavana kin;7, see JHOIIS. XTIT, 
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who were then very powerful, it seems unlikely that the 
Sustbitavarman mentioned in the Aphsand (sic) inscription 
of Adityasena as having been defeated by Mahaseuagupta 
of E. Malava, could have been the king of Eamarupa, as the 
author states. Fleet's suggestion that he was the Maukhari 
king of that name,^ whom we know to have been contem- 
poraneous with Mahasenagupta, seems more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this volume 
are the numerous comments on the geographical informa- 
tion supplied in the records quoted ; and it is a matter of 
regret that of the five maps entered in the table of Contents 
(p. xvi), only one, viz,, that of “ Bharatavarsha " appears in 
the volume before us. As regards this map we are not told 
what specific period, if any, it refers to. In any case, the 
positions assigned to the Nisadas, S. Kosala, Kamboja, and 
the Bik$a mountains seem to call for some explanation. On 
tbe other band, the geographical information given in the 
text is extensive, and often suggestive, and it indicates that 
much attention has been devoted to this important auxiliary 
to ancient Indian historical research. The indexes, both 
bibliographical and general, have been very well prepared. 

PRbFEssoR A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh. — ^I have 
read through the work and find it to contain much 
that is valuable. The author has arrived at dearly cut 
opinions on many of the chief difficulties in tbe history of 
early India ; be has formulated them effectively, and as a 
result, even .when they do not commend themselves as final 
solutions, they will serve to promote the discussion and to 
facilitate further fruitful research. He observes a due 
sense of proportion and is well read in the literature. The 
work accordingly may justly be deemed a most valuable 
contribution to the subject-matter of which it treats. 

Professor Wilh Geiger, Munchen-Neubiberg, 
GERM\Ny.— I highly appreciate Mr. Hay Chaudhuri's work 
as a most happy combination of sound scientific method and 
enormous knowledge of both Brahmanical and non-Brahma- 
nicai literature. The work is written in lucid style inspite 
of its intricate subject and affords a mass of valuable evi- 
dence! throwing much light on the whole period of Indian 
History dealt in it. I see with special pleasure and satis- 
faction that we now are enabled by the author’s penetrating 
researches to start in Indian chronology from the 9th 
instead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 


^ No MaukbeH king of that name is known [H.C.R.C.]. 
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E. P. Jayaswal, Patna. — I am very thankful to you 
(Baychaudhuri) for your valuable book. I am glad that 
you devote your attention to Hindu geography as well. 

PsorBssoR Jackson, Columbia University, Nbw 
York. — can see the scholarly research which you have put 
into the volume, and am glad to have such a work for 
future reference in my historical studies. 

Professor Louis db la Vallee Poussin, Brussels, 
Bbloium. — believe that the book is well designed and has 
the twofold merit of collecting a vast amount (and in some 
chapters, an exhaustive one) of references, and of giving a 
clear %nd reasonable expoat of the main line of this history. 
I agree with the author on several controverted points of 
chronology. 

Mrs. C. a. P. Bbys Davids. — ^Dr. Chaudhuri has 
made debtors of us all. 

S. M. Edwardes. (The Indian Antiquary, July, 1027, 
p. 140.) — Professor Baychaudhuri’s book forms a solid 
contribution to the discussion of the various problems im- 
plicit in the early history of India. 

PaoFBBSOR E. J. Bapson, Cambrioob. — ^My best fbanke 
for the kind present of a copy of the " Political History of 
Ancient India,” which I am very glad to possess and which 
I shall find most useful for reference. 

Professor Sten Konow, Nor,way. — ^T he book is a very 
useful contribution. 

Sitarah KOhli, Lahore. — ^I have immensely liked your 
book ” Political History of Ancient Indian'’ 

C. S. Srinivasacbari, South India. — Our author rightly 
holds the balance between the views of Pargiter which 
would give excessive value to Kshatriya tradition whose 
date allowed of manipulation to serve dynastic ends and the 
value of Vedic tradition whose two strong points are its 
priority of date and freedom from textual corruption. 

W. Charles de Silva, Colombo. — ^I have the greatest 
pleasure to express my high appreciation of your very valu- 
able and learned article (Part I of the Political History). 

Profkssor E. Washburn Hopkins .-^It is a fine 
augury for Indian scholarship when native scholars of the 
first rank take seriously in hand the great problem of un- 
tangling the web of Indian history. To this work your book 
is a valuable contribution. 
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Pbofbssor H. Jaoobi, Bonn. — Very suggestive and 
contains some important detuls. 

Pbofbssor F. Otto Sohradeb. — I have read the book 
with increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it 
contains a great many details which will be found useful by 
later historians. The portion I enjoyed most is that on the 
siateen Mahajanapadas. 


II. The Early History of the'VaishnaYaf Sect 

/ First Edition 

Demy 8vo. Pp. xii, 146. Price Ks. 2-13 
Published by the Calcutta University 

OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, 
America. — ^Your book has given me great satisfaction.../., 
I am particularly pleased to see an incisive study of this kind 

in the realm of religious history Believe me, in the 

hope of further contributions of this character from your 
able pen 

Professor A. Berrtedale Keith, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. — While I do not concur in your view as to ihe 
original character of Kr^na, I recognise the care with wl.ioh 
you have investigated the issue, and value highly the 
elaborate collation of the evidence which your work con- 
tains, and which will render it of much service to ail 
students of this doubtless insoluble problem..^ The alress 
laid on the epigraphic evidence and the full use madd of it 
is of special value, while in many details your opin^ns are 
of interest and value, as in the case of the dhte of 
Pfipini 

Sir George Grierson. — Very interesting and' inform- 
ing The book is full of matter which is of great impor- 

tance for the history of religion in India and will fqrm a 
valued addition to my collection of books on the subject... 

F. E. Pargiter, Oxford. — I agree with' you in dis- 
carding various theories, but I don’t think Krja^a Devakl- 
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putra is, the famous Eris^a* and it seems to me your expo* 
sition can stand just as well i^ithout the identificatioii as 
with it. Your book will help to elucidate the whole matter, 
but 'are you sure that the cult does not owe something to 
Christianity ? 

Pbofbssor F. Otto Bohradbr, Kiel, Germany. — I 
perfectly agree with your opinion that the Chandogya 
passage on Ersna Devakiputra and his teaching is to be 
considered as the first historical record of Bhagavatism. 
There were, of course, many Ersnas, but to conjecture that 
more than one was also a DcYakiputra, is to my mind an 
unscientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the 
teachings mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly 
agree with those, e,g,^ of the Bhagavad-gita and Bk. quoted 
with the famous ^ i 

Professor Garbe, Tubingen, Germany. — I have read 
}four book with the greatest interest and perfectly agree with 
yqu in the main points, as to the personality of Ersna and 

the development of Bhagavatism You have brought 

together much important material and elucidated the dark 
early history of Bhagavi^tism as far as possible. 

The TiiiER Literacy Supplement, May 12,' 1021. — 
The lectures of'Mr. Henlchandra Ray Chaudhuri on the 
early history of the Vaisbnava Sect read almost as would a 
Bampton lecture on the ^^Historical Christ *’ tO; a Christian 

S gdi^nce. They are an attempt to disentangle the authentic 
gure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic legend and 
gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if 
reasoned, theories which surround his name. The worship 
of Krishna is not a. superstitious idolatry; it is the expres- 
sion of the Bhakti.* the devotional faith of an intellectual 
people, and many missionaries, ill-equipped for dealing with 
a dimly understood creed would do well to study this little 
volume 

Journal Abiatiqub, Januaky-March, 1923, Paris. — 
Dans le domaine historique, sjgnalons un travail plein de 
merite de M. Hemchandra Bay Chaudhuri. Materials for 
the Study of the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, 
(Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris.) 

Dr. Jules Bloch, Paris, — My Guru, Sylvain Ldvi, 
who has come back from bis travels, told me also of his 
esteem for that book. 

30 
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Journal of thb Botal Asiatic Socirty of Great 
BRiTAiN.-^The scope of this small book is rightly ex- 
pressed in its title. The author who is Lecturer in IXstory 
in the Calcutta University, has collected and discussed 
statements, references, and allusions from the early litera- 
ture to throw light on the position and life -of Eir^na and the 
growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various theories 
that have been put forward, and with good reasons dis- 
credits the views that Kr^oa Vasudeva was A solar deity or 
a tribal god or a vegetation deity . He is right in treating 
Er^i^a Vasudeva as one person, the Vr^ni chief, but he 
unnecessarily identifies him with Er^pa Devakiputra, the 

scholar mentioned in the Cfaandogya Upanishad 

(F. B. Pargiter). 

The Bombay Chronicle, June 19, 1921. — In this 
small book of a hundred and seventeen pages, Mr. Hem- 
chandra Bay Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University has 
collected much valuable material from which he has suc- 
ceeded in tracing the origin and growth of the Vaishnava 
creed. The Historicity of Srikrishna — or aalhe author calls 
him, Erishna Vasudeva, is abo bandied with remarkable 
clearness 

A. Govindacharya Svamin. — I pay you a most deserved 
compliment upon your acquaintance with the Azhvars and 
Sri Vaishnavism of Southern India as evidenced in your 
learned book the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect. 

B* Shamasastry, Mysore. — ^Y ou are a specialist in 
Vaishnavism. 


III. Studies in Indian Antiquities 

Demy 8vo. Pp. xvi, 211 
Published by the Calcutta University 

Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge.— Dr. Baychau- 
dhuri's essays on Indian History and Antiquiiies are always 
well-informed, thoughtful and suggestive.. 

B. J. Thomas ,(J. B. A. S., October, 1933, p. 925). — 
The study which Dr. Bayebaudhuri has already devoted to 
ancient Indian history is well known. In the present book 
be discusses some of the geographical problems which still 
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faoe^the historians, as wall as Vedic, epio, and specially 

hiatorical questions He has shown that Indian historical 

scholarship is proceeding on sound lines of its own and 
achieving independent results. 

Opinions on some of the Papers Incorporated 
In the Yolnme. 

Dr. Barnett. — They are very interesting and critically 
sound. 

Dr. Ebith.« — ^They are all very interesting, and I am 
glad to note the very useful information elicited as to Bboja. 

Professor Dr. Sten Konow, Eristiania, Norway. — 
They are written in a thoroughly scholarlike way, and more 
especially it seems to me that your paper about the 
Laksmana Sena era deserves very careful attention. 

Professor H. Jacobi. — The verification of the Bhaga- 
vata credo in the Bosnagar inscription is a find on which you 
may be congratulated. 

Professor Schrader, Kiel, Germany.* The Antiquity 
of the Rig Veda is a sober and useful little piece of research 
work with which, on the whole, I fully agree. If we follow 
Jacobi an^ Tilak we create a gap (which we cannot bridge 
over) between the Mantras and the Brahmanas, for the 
latter are certainjy not far removed from early Buddhism. 
On the other band, if Hertel were right, the Bg Veda 
would immediately precede Buddhism, and there would be 
no room at all for Brahmanas and Upani^ads. 

Your important paper on the inter-relation of the two 
epics : The opinion held by Macdonell, Winternitz, and 
others, ntz., that the heroes of the Mahabharata are un- 
known to the Bamayana, seems, indeed, to be untenable... 
Again, I find it difficult, as you do, to distinguish between 
a Pandava story and a Kuru-Bharata Epic. 

Professor Jarl Charpentier. — The identification of 
some words in this very important document (the Besnagar 
Inscription) with a passage in the Mahabharata seems to 
be a most happy find. 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins. — It is certainly a 
remarkable resemblance which you have established and 
I should be inclined to agree with your conclusion 



